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CHAPTER X. 
IN DEEP WATER. 


Le coeur humain est un abime qui trompe tous les calculs. 


It is to be presumed that Colonel de Casimir met friends at the 
reception given by Governor Rapp in the great rooms of the 
Rathhaus. For there were many Poles present, and not a few 
officers of other nationalities. 

The army indeed that set forth to conquer Russia was not 
a French-speaking army. Less than half of the regiments were 
of that nationality, while Italians, Bavarians, Saxons, Wiirtem- 
bergers, Westphalians, Prussians, Swiss, and Portuguese went 
gaily forward on the great venture. There were soldiers from 
the numerous petty states of the German Confederation which 
acknowledged Napoleon as their protector, for the good reason 
that they could not protect themselves against him. Finally, 
there were those Poles who had fought in Spain for Napoleon, 
hoping that in return he would some day set the ancient kingdom 
upon its feet among the nations. Already the whisperers pointed 
at Davoust as the future king of the new Poland. 

Many present at the farewell reception of the Governor carried 
asword, though they were the merest civilians, plotting, counter- 
plotting, and whispering a hundred rumours. Perhaps Rapp 
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himself, speaking bluff French with a German accent, was as 
honest as any man in the room, though he lacked the polish of 
the Parisian and had not the subtlety of the Pole. Rapp was not 
a shining light in these brilliant circles. He was a Governor 
not for peace, but for war. His day was yet to come. 

Such men as de Casimir shrugged their supple shoulders at 
his simple talk. They spoke of him half-contemptuously as of 
one who had had a thousand chances and had never taken them. 
He was not even rich, and he had handled great sums of money. 
He was only a General, and he had slept in the Emperor’s tent— 
had had access to him in every humour. He might do the same 
again in the coming campaign. He was worth cultivating. De 
Casimir and his like were full of smiles which in no wise deceived 
the shrewd Alsatian. 

Mathilde Sebastian was among the ladies to whom these 
brilliant warriors paid their uncouth compliments. Perhaps de 
Casimir was aware that her measuring eyes followed him wherever 
he went. He knew, at all events, that he could hold his own 
amid these adventurers, many of whom had risen from the ranks ; 
while others, from remote northern States, had birth but no 
manners at all. He was easy and gay, carrying lightly that 
subtle air of distinction which is given to many Poles. 

‘Here to-day, Mademoiselle, and gone to-morrow,’ he said. 
‘All these eager soldiers. And who can tell which of us may 
return ?’ 

If he had expected Mathilde to flinch at this reminder of 
his calling, he was disappointed. Her eyes were hard and bright. 
She had had so few chances of moving amidst this splendour, of 
seeing close at hand the greatness which Napoleon shed around 
him as the sun its rays. She was carried away by the spirit of 
the age. Anything was better, she felt, than obscurity. 

‘And who can tell,’ whispered de Casimir with a careless and 
confident laugh, ‘ which of us shall come back rich and great?’ 

This brought the glance from her dark eyes for which his 
own lay waiting. She was certainly beautiful, and wore the 
difficult dress of that day with assurance and grace. She possessed 
something which the German ladies about her lacked ; something 
which many suddenly lack when a Frenchwoman is near. 

His manner, half respectful, half triumphant, betrayed an 
understanding to which he did not refer in words. She had 
bestowed some favour upon him—had acceded to some request. 
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He hoped for more. He had overstepped some barrier. She, 
who should have measured the distance, had allowed him to come 
too close. The barriers of love are one-sided ; there is no climb- 
ing back. 

‘A hundred envious eyes are watching me,’ he said in an 
undertone as he passed on; ‘I dare not stay longer. I am on 
duty to-night.’ 

She bowed and watched him go. She was, it would seem, 
aware of that fallen barrier. She had done nothing, had per- 
mitted nothing from weakness. There was no weakness at all 
perhaps in Mathilde Sebastian. She had the quiet manner of a 
skilled card-player with folded cards laid face down upon the 
table, who knows what is in her hand and is waiting for the foe 
to lead. 

De Casimir did not see her again. In such a throng it would 
have been difficult to find her had he so desired. But, as he had 
told her, he was on duty to-night. There were to be a hundred 
arrests before dawn. Many who were laughing and talking 
with the French officers to-night were already in the grasp of 
Napoleon’s secret police, and would drive straight from the door 
of the Rathhaus to the town prison or to the old Watch-house 
in the Portchaisengasse. Others, moving through the great 
rooms with a high head, were already condemned out of their own 
bureaux and escritoires now being rifled by the Emperor’s spies. 

The Emperor himself had given the order, before quitting 
Dantzig to take command of the maddest and greatest enterprise 
conceived by the mind of man. There was nothing above the 
reach of his mind, it seemed, and nothing too low for him to 
bend down and touch. Every detail had been considered by 
himself. He was like a man who, having an open wound on his 
back, attends to it hurriedly before showing an undaunted face to 
the enemy. 

His inexorable finger had come down on the name of Antoine 
Sebastian, figuring on all the secret reports—first in many. 

‘Who is this man ?’ he asked, and none could answer. 

He had gone to the frontier without awaiting the solution to 
the question. Such was his method now. He had so much to 
do that he could but skim the surface of his task. For the 
human mind, though it be colossal, can only work within certain 
limits. The greatest orator in the world can only move his 
immediate hearers. Those beyond the inner circle catch a word 
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here and there, and imagination supplies the rest or improves 
upon it. But those in the farthest gallery hear nothing and see 
a little man gesticulating. 

De Casimir was not entrusted with the execution of the 
Emperor’s orders. He had nothing to do with the secret. police. 
As a member of General Rapp’s staff, resident in Dantzig since 
the city’s occupation by the French, he had been called upon 
to make exhaustive reports upon the feeling of the burghers, 
There were many doubtful cases. De Casimir did not pretend 
to be better than his fellows. To some he had sold the benefit 
of the doubt. Some had paid willingly enough for their warning. 
Others had put off the payment; for there were many Jews, then 
as now, in Dantzig; slow payers requiring something stronger 
than a threat to make them disburse. 

De Casimir therefore quitted the Rathhaus among the first 
to go, and walked through the busy streets to his rooms in the 
Langenmarkt, where he not only lived but had a small office 
to which orderlies and aides-de-camp came by day or night. 
Two sentries kept guard on the pavement. Since the spring, 
this office had been one of the busiest military posts in Dantzig. 
Its doors were open at all hours, and in truth many of de Casimir’s 
assistants preferred to transact their business in the dark. 

There might be some recalcitrant debtor driven by stress of 
circumstance to clear his conscience to-night. It would be as 
well, de Casimir thought, to be at one’s post. Nor was he mistaken. 
Though it was only ten o’clock, two men were awaiting his return, 
and, their business despatched, de Casimir deemed it wise to send 
away his assistants. Immediately after they had gone a woman 
came. She was half distracted with fear, and the tears ran down 
her pallid cheeks. But she dried them at the mention of de 
Casimir’s price, and fell to abusing him. 

‘If your husband is innocent there is all the more reason why 
he should be grateful to me for warning him,’ he said, with a 
smile. And at last the lady paid and went away. 

The town clocks had struck eleven before another footstep on 
the pavement made de Casimir raise his head. He did not 
actually expect anyone, but a certain surreptitiousness in the 
approach of this visitor, and the low knock on the door, made him 
suspect that this was grist for his mill. 

He opened the door and, seeing that it was a woman, stepped 
back. When she had entered he closed the door while she stood 
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watching him in the dark passage, beneath the shadow of her 
hood. Knowing the value of such small details he locked the 
door rather ostentatiously and dropped the key into his pocket. 

‘And now, madame,’ he said reassuringly, as he followed his 
visitor into the room where a shaded lamp lighted his writing- 
table. She threw back her hood, and it was Mathilde! The sur- 
prise on de Casimir’s face was genuine enough. Romance could 
not have brought about this visit, nor love be its motive. 

‘Something has happened,’ he said, looking at her doubtfully. 

‘Where is my father ?’ was the reply. 

‘Unless there has been some mistake,’ he answered glibly, 
‘he is at home in bed.’ 

She smiled contemptuously into his innocent face. 

‘There has been a mistake,’ she said, ‘they came to arrest 
him to-night.’ 

De Casimir made a gesture of anger and seemed to be mentally 
assigning a punishment to some blunderer. 

‘And ?’ he asked, without looking at her. 

‘ And he escaped.’ 

‘For the moment ?’ 

‘No; he has left Dantzig.’ 

Something in her voice—the cold note of warning—made him 
glance uneasily at her. This was not a woman to be deceived, 
and yet she was womanly enough to fear deception and to resent 
her own fears, visiting her anger on any who aroused them. In 
the flash of an eye he understood her and forestalled the words 
that were upon her lips. 

‘And I promised that he should come to no harm—TI know 
that,’ he said quickly. ‘At first I thought that it must have been 
a blunder, but on reflection Iam sure that it is not. It is the 
Emperor. He must have given the order for the arrest himself, 
behind my back. That is his way. He trusts no one. He 
deceives those nearest to him. I made out the list of those to be 
arrested to-night and your father’s name was not on it. Do you 
believe me? Mademoiselle, do you believe me ?’ 

It was only natural in such a man to look for disbelief. The 
air he breathed was infected by suspicion. No deception was too 
small for the great man whom he served. Mathilde made no 
answer. 

“You came here to accuse me of having deceived you,’ he said 
rather anxiously. ‘Is that it ?’ 
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She nodded without meeting his eyes. It was not the truth. 
She had come to hear his defence, hoping against hope that she 
might be able to believe him. 

‘ Mathilde,’ he asked slowly, ‘do you believe me?’ 

He came a step nearer, looking down at her averted face, which 
was oddly white. Then suddenly she turned, without a sound, 
without lifting her eyes—and wasinhisarms. It seemed that she 
had done it against her will, and it took him by surprise. He had 
thought that she was trying to attract his love because she believed 
in his capability to make his fortune like so many soldiers of 
France; that she was only playing a woman’s subtle game. And 
after all, she was like the rest—a little cleverer, a little colder— 
but, like the rest. 

While his arms were still round her, his quick mind leapt 
forward to the future, wondering already to what end this would _ 
lead them. Fora moment he was taken aback. He was over 
the last of those barriers which are so easy from the outside and 
unclimbable from within. She had thrust into his hands a 
power greater than, for the moment, he knew how to wield. It 
was characteristic of him to think first whither it would lead him, 
and next how he could turn it to good account. 

Some instinct told him that this was a different love from any 
that he had met before. The same instinct made him understand 
that it was crying aloud to be convinced ; and, oddly enough, he 
had told her the truth. 

‘See,’ he said, ‘here is a copy of the list, and your father’s 
name is not on it. See, here is Napoleon’s letter, expressing 
satisfaction with my work here and in Kénigsberg, where I have 
been served by an agent of my own choosing. Many have 
climbed to a throne with less than that letter for their first step. 
See .. .!’ he opened another drawer. It was full of money. 

‘See, again!’ he said with a low laugh, and from an iron 
chest he took two or three bags which fell upon the table with 
the discreet unmistakable chink of gold. ‘Thatis the Emperor's. 
He trusts me, you see. These bags are mine. They are to be 
sent back to France before I follow the army to Russia. What I 
have told you is true, you see.’ 

It was an odd way of wooing, but this man rarely made a 
mistake. There are many women who, like Mathilde Sebastian, 
are readier to love success than console failure. 

‘See,’ he said, after a moment’s hesitation, opening another 
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drawer in his writing-table, ‘ before I went away I had intended 
to ask you to remember me.’ 

As he spoke he drew a jewel-case from under some papers and 
slowly opened it. He had others like it in the drawer; for 
emergencies. 

‘But I never hoped,’ he went on, ‘to have an opportunity of 
seeing you thus alone—to ask you never to forget me. You 
permit me?’ 

He clasped the diamonds round her throat and they glittered 
on the poor cheap dress, which was the best she had. She looked 
down at them with a catching breath, and for an instant the 
glitter was reflected in her eyes. 

She had come asking for reassurance, and he gave her 
diamonds ; which is an old tale told over and over again. For 
in human love we have to accept not what we want, but what is 
given to us. 

‘No one in Dantzig,’ he said, ‘is so glad to hear that your 
father has escaped as I am.’ 

And, with the glitter still lurking in her dark-grey eyes, she 
believed him. He drew her cloak round her and gently brought 
her hood over her hair. 

‘I must take you home,’ he said tenderly, ‘without delay. 
And as we go through the streets you must tell me how it 
happened, and how you were able to come to me.’ 

‘Désirée was not asleep,’ she answered ; ‘she was waiting for 
me to return, and told me at once. Then she went to bed and I 
waited until she wasasleep. It was she who managed the escape.’ 

De Casimir, who was locking the drawers of his writing-table, 
glanced up sharply. 

‘Ah! but not alone?’ 

‘No—not alone. I will tell you as we go through the streets.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WAVE MOVES ON. 


‘La méme fermeté qui sert 4 résister 4 l'amour sert aussi ale rendre violent 
et durable.’ 
Ir is only in war that the unexpected admittedly happens. In 
love and other domestic .calamities there is always a relative who 
knew it all the time. 
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The news that Napoleon was in Vilna, hastily evacuated by 
the Russians in full retreat, came as a surprise and not to all as a 
pleasant one, in Dantzig. 

It was Papa Barlasch who brought the tidings to the Frauen- 
gasse, one hot afternoon in July. He returned before his usual 
hour, and sent Lisa upstairs, with a message given in dumb show 
and interpreted by her into matter-of-fact German, that he must see 
the young ladies without delay. Far back in the great days of 
the monarchy, Papa Barlasch must have been a little child in a 
peasant’s hut on those Cétes du Nord where they breed a race of 
Frenchmen startlingly similar to the hereditary foe across the 
Channel, where to this day the men kick off their sabots at the 
door, and hold that an honest labourer has no business under a 
roof except in stocking-feet and shirt-sleeves. 

Barlasch had never yet been upstairs in the Sebastians’ house, 
and deemed it only respectful to the ladies to take off his boots 
on the mat, and prowl to the kitchen in coarse blue woollen 
stockings, carefully darned by himself, under the scornful im- 
diate eye of Lisa. 

He was in the kitchen when Mathilde and Désirée, in obe- 
dience to his command, came downstairs. The floor in one 
corner of the room was littered with his belongings; for he never 
used the table. ‘He takes up no more room than a cat,’ Lisa once 
said of him. ‘I never fall over him.’ 

‘ She leaves her greasy plates here and there,’ explained Bar- 
lasch in return. ‘One must think of oneself and one’s uniform.’ 

He was in his stocking-feet with unbuttoned tunic when the 
two girls came to him. 

‘ Ai, ai, ai,’ he said, imitating with his two hands the gallop- 
ing of a horse. ‘ The Russians,’ he explained confidentially. 

‘ Has there been a battle ?’ asked Désirée. 

And Barlasch answered ‘ Pooh!’ not without contempt for the 
female understanding. 

‘Then what is it?’ she inquired. ‘ You must remember we 
are not soldiers—we do not understand those manceuvres—ai, ai, 
like that.’ 

And she copied his gesture beneath his scowling contempt. 

‘It is Vilna,’ he said. ‘That is what it is. Then it will be 
Smolensk, and then Moscow. Ah, ah! That little man!’ 

He turned and took up his haversack. 

‘And I—I have my route. It is good-bye to the Frauen- 
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gasse. We have been friends, I told you we should be, It is 
good-bye to these ladies—and to that Lisa. Took at her!’ 

He pointed with his curved and derisive finger into Lisa’s 
eyes. And in truth the tears were there. Lisa was in heart and 
person that which is comprehensively called motherly. She saw 
perhaps some pathos in the sight of this rugged man—worn by 
travel, bent with hardship and many wounds, past his work— 
shouldering his haversack and trudging off to the war. 

‘The wave moves on,’ he said, making a gesture, and a sound 
illustrating that watery progress. ‘And Dantzig will soon be 
forgotten. You will be left in peace—but we go on to ’ he 
paused and shrugged his shoulders while attending to a strap. 
‘India or the devil,’ he concluded. 

‘Colonel Casimir has gone,’ he added in what he took to be 
an aside to Mathilde. Which made her wonder for a moment. 
‘I saw him depart with his staff soon after daybreak. And the 
Emperor has forgotten Dantzig. It is safe enough for the patron 
now. You can write him a letter to tell him so. Tell him that 
I said it was safe for him to return quietly here and live in the 
Frauengasse—I, Barlasch.’ 

He was ready now, and buttoning his tunic he fixed the straps 
across his chest, looking from one to the other of the three women 
watching him, not without some appreciation of an audience. 
Then he turned to Désirée, who had always been his friend, with 
whom he now considered that he had the soldier’s bond of a peril 
passed through together. 

‘The Emperor has forgotten Dantzig,’ he repeated, ‘and those 
against whom he had a grudge. But he has also forgotten those 
who are in prison. It is not good to be forgotten in prison. Tell 
the patron that—to put it in his pipe and smoke it. Some day 
he may remember an old soldier. Ah, one thinks of oneself.’ 

And beneath his bushy brows he looked at her with a gleam 
of cunning. He went to the door and, turning there, pointed 
the finger of scorn at Lisa, stout and tearful. He gave a short 
laugh of a low-born contempt, and departed without further parley. 

On the doorstep he paused to put on his boots and button his 
gaiters, stooping clumsily with a groan beneath his burden of 
haversack and kit. Désirée, who had had time to go upstairs to her 
bedroom, ran after him as he descended the steps. She had her 
purse in her hand, and she thrust it into his, quickly and breath- 
lessly, 
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‘If you take it,’ she said. ‘I shall know that we are friends,’ 

He took it ungraciously enough. It was a silken thing with 
two small rings to keep the money in place, and he looked at it 
with a grimace, weighing it in his hand. It was very light. 

‘Money,’ he said. ‘No, thank you. To get drink with, and 
be degraded and sent to prison. Not for me, madame. No, 
thank you. One thinks of one’s career.’ 

And with a gruff laugh of worldly wisdom he continued his 
way down the worn steps, never looking back at her as she stood 
in the sunlight watching him, with the purse in her hand. 

So in his old age Papa Barlasch was.borne forward to the war 
on that human tide which flooded all Lithuania, and never ebbed 
again, but sank into the barren ground and was no more seen. 

As the slow autumn approached, it became apparent that 
Dantzig no longer interested the watchers. Vilna became the 


base of operations. Smolensk fell and, most wonderful of all, the — 


Russians were retiring on Moscow. Dantzig was no longer on the 
route. Foratime it was of the world forgotten, while, as Barlasch 
had predicted, free men continued at liberty, though their names 
had an evil savour, while innocent persons in prison were left to 
rot there. 

Désirée continued to receive letters from her husband, full of 
love and war. For a long time he lingered at Konigsberg, hoping 
every day to be sent forward. Then he followed Murat across the 
Niemen, and wrote of weary journeys over the rolling plains of 
Lithuania. 

Towards the end of July he mentioned curtly the arrival of 
de Casimir at headquarters. 

‘With him came a courier,’ wrote Charles, ‘bringing your 
dear letter. I don’t believe you love me as I love you. At all 
events, you do not seem to tell me that you do so often as I want 
to tell you. Tell me what you do and think every moment of the 
day... .’ Andsoon. Charles seemed to write as easily as he 
talked and had no difficulty in setting forth his feelings. ‘The 
courier is in the saddle,’ he concluded. ‘De Casimir tells me 
that I must finish. Write and tell me everything. How is 
Mathilde? And your father? Is he in good health? How does 
he pass his day? Does he still go out in the evening to his 
café ?’ 

This seemed to be an afterthought, suggested perhaps by con- 
versation passing in the room in which he sat. 
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The other exile, writing from Stockholm, was briefer in his 
communications. 

‘I am well,’ wrote Antoine Sebastian, ‘and hope to arrive soon 
after you receive this. Felix Meyer, the notary, has instructions 
to furnish you with money for household expenses.’ 

It would appear that Sebastian possessed other friends in 
Dantzig, who had kept him advised of all that passed in the city. 

For neither Mathilde nor Désirée had obeyed Barlasch’s blunt 
order to write to their father. They did not know whither he had 
fled, neither had they received any communication giving an 
address or a hint as to his future movements. It would appear 
that the same direct and laconic mind which had carried out his 
escape deemed it wiser that those left behind should be in no 
position to furnish information. 

In fairness to Barlasch, Désirée had made little of that soldier’s 
part in Sebastian’s evasion, and Mathilde displayed small interest 
in such details. She rather fastened, however, upon the assistance 
rendered by Louis d’Arragon. 

‘ Why did he do it ?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, because I asked him,’ was the reply. 

‘And why did you ask him ?’ 

‘Who else was there to ask?’ returned Désirée, which was 
indeed unanswerable. 

Perhaps the question had been suggested to her by de Casimir, 
who, on learning that Louis d’Arragon had helped her father to 
slip through the Emperor’s fingers, had asked the same in his own 
characteristic way. 

‘What could he hope to gain by doing it?’ he had inquired 
as he walked by Mathilde’s side, along the Pfaffengasse. And he 
made other interrogations respecting d’Arragon which Mathilde was 
no more able to satisfy, as he accompanied her to the Frauengasse. 

Since that time the dancing iessons had been resumed to the 
music of a hired fiddler, and Désirée had once more taken up her 
household task of making both ends meet. She approached the 
difficulties as impetuously as ever, and danced the stout pupils 
round the room with undiminished energy. 

‘It seems no good at all your being married,’ said one of these 
breathlessly, while Désirée laughingly attended to her dishevelled 
hair. 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘ Because you still make your own dresses and teach dancing,” 
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replied the pupil, with a quick sigh at the thought of some smart 
bursch in the Prussian contingent. 

‘Ah, but Charles will return a colonel, and I shall bow to you 
in a silk dress from a chaise and pair—come, left foot first. You 
are not so tired as you think you are.’ 

For those that are busy, time flies quickly enough. And 
there is nothing more absorbing than keeping the wolf from the 
door, else assuredly the hungry thousands would find time to arise 
and rend the overfed few. 

August succeeded a hot July and brought with it Sebastian’s 
curt letter. Sebastian himself—that shadowy father—returned 
to his home a few hours later. He was not alone, for a heavier 
step followed his into the passage, and Désirée, always quick to 
hear and see and act, coming to the head of the stairs perceived 
her father looking upwards towards her, while his companion in 
rough sailor’s clothes turned to lay aside the valise he had carried 
on his shoulder. 

Mathilde was close behind Désirée, and Sebastian kissed his 
daughters with that cold repression of manner which always sug- 
gested a strenuous past in which the emotions had been relin- 
quished for ever as an indulgence unfit for a stern and hard-bitten 
age. 

‘I took him away and now return him,’ said the sailor coming 
forward. Désirée had always known that it was Louis, but Mathilde 
gave a little start at the sound of the neat clipping French in 
the mouth of an educated Frenchman so rarely heard in Dantzig 
—so rarely heard in all broad France to-day. 

‘Yes—that is true,’ answered Sebastian, turning to him 
with a sudden change of manner. There was that in voice and 
attitude which his hearers had never noted before, although 
Charles had often evoked something approaching it. It seemed 
to indicate that, of all the people with whom they had seen their 
father hold intercourse, Louis d’Arragon was the only man who 
stood upon equality with him. 

‘That is true—and at great risk to yourself,’ he said, not 
assigning, however, so great an importance to personal danger as 
men do in these careful days. As he spoke he took Louis by the 
arm and by a gesture invited him to precede him upstairs with a 
suggestion of cwmaraderie somewhat startling in one usually so 
cold and formal as Antoine Sebastian, the dancing-master of the 
Frauengasse. 
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‘I was writing to Charles,’ said Désirée to d’Arragon, when they 
reached the drawing-room, and crossing to her own table she set 
the papers in order there. These consisted of a number of letters 
from her husband, read and re-read, it would appear. And the 
answer to them, a clean sheet of paper bearing only the date and 
address, lay beneath her hand. 

‘The courier leaves this evening,’ she said, with a queer ring 
of anxiety in her voice, as if she feared that for some reason or 
another she ran the risk of failing to despatch her letter. She 
glanced at the clock and stood pen in hand thinking of what she 
should write. 

‘May I enclose a line ?’ asked Louis. ‘It is not wise, perhaps, 
for me to address to him a letter—since I am on the other side. 
It is a small matter of a heritage which he and I divide. I have 
placed some money in a Dantzig bank for him. He may require 
it when he returns.’ 

‘Then you do not correspond with Charles ?’ said Mathilde, 
clearing a space for him on the larger table and setting before 
him ink and pens and paper. 

‘Thank you, Mademoiselle,’ he said, glancing at her with that 
light of interest in his dark eyes which she had ignited once 
before by a question on the only occasion that they had met. He 
seemed to detect that she was more interested in him than her 
indifferent manner would appear to indicate. ‘No, I am a bad 
correspondent. If Charles and I, in our present circumstances, 
were to write to each other it could only lead to intrigue, for which 
I have no taste and Charles no capacity.’ 

‘You seem to hint that Charles might have such a taste then,’ 
she said, with her quiet smile, as she moved away leaving him to 
write. 

‘Charles has probably found out by this time,’ he answered 
with the bluntness which he claimed as a prerogative of his calling 
and nation, ‘ that a soldier of Napoleon’s who intrigues will make 
a better career than one who merely fights.’ 

He took up his pen and wrote with the absorption of one who 
has but little time and knows exactly what to say. By chance he 
glanced towards Désirée, who sat at her own table near the window. 
She was stroking her cheek with the feather of her pen, looking 
with puzzled eyes at the blank paper before her. Each time 
@Arragon dipped his pen he glanced at her, watching her. And 
Mathilde, with her needlework, watched them both. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FROM BORODINO. 
However we brave it out, we men are a little breed. 


War is the gambling of kings. Napoleon, the arch-gambler, 
from that Southern sea where men, lacking cards or dice and the 
money to buy either, will yet play a game of chance with the ten 
fingers that God gave them for another purpose—Napoleon had 
dealt a hand with every monarch in Europe before he met for the 
second time that Northern adversary of cool blood who knew 


the waiting game. 
It is only where the stakes are small that the leisurely players, 


idly fingering the fallen cards, return in fancy to certain points— 


to this trick trumped or that chance missed, playing the game 
over again. But when the result is great it overshadows the 
game, and all men’s thoughts fly to speculation n the future. 
How will the loser meet his loss? What use will the winner 
make of his gain ? 

The results of the Russian campaign were so stupendous to 
history that the historians of the day, in their bewilderment, 
sought rather to preserve these than the details of the war. Thus 
the student of to-day, in piecing together an impression of bygone 
times, will inevitably find portions of his picture missing. As a 
matter of fact no one can say for certain whether Alexander gently 
led Napoleon onward to Moscow or was himself driven thither in 
confusion by the conqueror. 

A hundred years ago celebrated generals fought a great deal 
more and talked a great deal less than they do to-day. There 
were then no bazaars to be opened nor anniversary dinners to be 
attended. Neither did the shorthand writer find a ready welcome 
in high places. Thus a successful warrior who had carried out, 
tant bien que mal, an insignificant campaign or an insignificant 
portion of a campaign, was not compelled to make modest speeches 
about himself for the rest of his life. 

Napoleon’s generals were scarcely social lights. Ney, the 
hero of the retreat, the bravest of the brave, was a rough man 
who ate horseflesh without troubling to cook it. Rapp, whose 
dogged defence of an abandoned city is without compare in the 
story of war, had the manners and the mind of a peasant. These 
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gentlemen dealt more in deeds than in words. They had not 
much to say for themselves. 

As for the Russians, Russia remains at this time the one 
European country unhampered and unharassed by a cheap press— 
the one country where prominent men have a quiet tongue. A 
hundred years ago Russians did great deeds, and the rest was 
silence. Neither Kutusoff nor Alexander ever stated clearly 
whether the retreat to Moscow was intentional or unavoidable ; 
and these are the only men who knew. Perhaps Napoleon knew ; 
at all events, he thought he did, or pretended to think it long 
afterwards at St. Helena; for Napoleon the Great was a con- 
summate liar. 

Be that as it may, the Russians retreated, and the French 
advanced farther and farther from their base. It was a great 
army—the greatest ever seen. For Napoleon had eight monarchs 
serving with the eagles; generals innumerable, many of them 
immortal—Davoust, the greatest strategist ; Prince Eugene, the in- 
comparable lieutenant ; Ney, the fearless ; four hundred thousand 
men. And they carried with them only twenty days’ provision. 

They had marched from the Vistula, full of shipping, across 
the Pregel, loaded with stores, to the Niemen, where there was 
no navigation. Dantzig, behind them—-that Gibraltar of the 
North—was stored with provision enough for the whole army. 
But there was no transport; for the roads of Lithuania were 
unsuitable for the heavy carts provided. 

The country across the Niemen could scarce sustain its own 
sparse population, and had nothing to spare for an invading army. 
This had once been Poland, and was now inimical to Russia; but 
Russia did not care, and the friendship of Lithuania was like 
many human friendships which we make sacrifices to preserve— 
not worth having. 

All the while the Russians retreated, and, stranger still, the 
French followed them, eking out their twenty days’ provision. 

‘I will make them fight a big battle, and beat them,’ said 
Napoleon ; ‘and then the Emperor will sue for peace.’ 

But Barclay de Tolly continued to run away from that great 
battle. Then came the news that Barclay had been deposed ; that 
Kutusoff was coming from the South to take command. It was 
true enough; and Barclay cheerfully served in a subordinate 
position to the new chief. September brought great hopes of a 
battle, for Kutusoff seemed to retreat with less despatch, like 
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a man choosing his ground—Kutusoff, that master of the waiting 
game. 

Early in September Murat, the impetuous leader of the 
pursuit, complained to Nansouty that a cavalry charge had not 
been pushed home. : 

‘The horses have no patriotism,’ he replied. ‘The men will 
fight on empty stomachs, but not the horses.’ 

An ominous reply at the beginning of a campaign, while 
communications were still open. 

At last, within a few days’ march of Moscow, Kutusoff made a 
stand. At last the great battle was imminent, after a hundred 
false alarms, after many disappointed hopes. The country had 
been flat hitherto. The Borodino, running in a wider valley than 
many of these rivers, which are merely great ditches, seemed to 
offer possibilities of defence. It was the only hope for Moscow. 

‘ At last,’ wrote Charles to Désirée on September 6, ‘ we are to 
have a great battle. There has been much fighting the last few 
days, but I have seen none of it. We are only eighty miles from 
Moscow. If there is a great battle to-morrow we shall see Moscow 
in less than a week. For we shall win. I have now found out 
from one who is near him that the Emperor saw and remembered 
me the day he passed us in the Frauengasse—our wedding-day, 
dearest. Nobody is too insignificant for him to know. He 
thought that my marriage to you (for he knows that you are 
French) would militate against the work I had been given to do 
in Dantzig, so he gave orders for me to be sent at once to Kénigs- 
berg and to continue the work there. De Casimir tells me that 
the Emperor is pleased with me. De Casimir is the best friend 
I have; I am sure of that. It is said that under the walls of 
Moscow the Emperor will dictate his terms to Alexander. Every- 
one wonders that Alexander of Russia did not make proposals 
of peace when Vilna and Smolensk fell. In a week we may be at 
Moscow. In a month I may be back at Dantzig, Désirée. . . .’ 

And the rest would have been for Désirée’s eyes alone, had it 
ever been penned. For next in sacredness to heaven-inspired 
words are mere human love-letters ; and those who read the love- 
letters of another commit a sacrilege. But Charles never finished 
the letter, for the dawn surprised him where he wrote in a shed 
by the miserable Kalugha, a streamlet running to the Moskwa. 
And it was the dawn of September 7, 1812. 

‘There is the sun of Austerlitz,’ said Napoleon to those who 
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were near him when it arose. But it was not. It was the sun 
of Borodino. And before it set the great battle desired by the 
French had been fought, and eight French generals lay dead, 
while thirty more were wounded. Murat, Davoust, Ney, Junot, 
Prince Eugene, Napoleon himself—all were there; and all fought 
to finish a war which from the first had been disliked. The 
French claimed it as a victory; but they gained nothing by it, 
and they lost forty thousand killed and wounded. 

During the night the Russians evacuated the position which 
they had held, and lost, and retaken. They retreated towards 
Moscow, but Napoleon was hardly ready to pursue. 

These things, however, are history, and those who wish to know 
of them may read them in another volume. While to the many 
orderly persons who would wish to see everything in its place and 
the history-books on the top shelf to be taken down and read on a 
future day (which will never come), to such the explanation is 
due that this battle of Borodino is here touched upon because it 
changed the current of some lives with which we have to deal. 

For battles and revolutions and historical events of any sort 
are the jagged instruments with which Fate rough-hews our 
lives, leaving us to shape them as we will. In other days, no 
doubt, men rough-hewed, while Fate shaped. But in these gentle 
times we are so tender, so careful for the individual, that we never 
cut and slash, but move softly, very tolerant, very easy-going, 
seeking the compromise that brings peace and breeds a small and 
timid race of men. 

Into such lives Fate comes crashing like a woodman with his 
axe, leaving us to smooth the edges of the gaping wound and 
smile, and say that we are not hurt; to pare away the knots and 
broken stumps, and hope that our neighbour, concealing such 
himself, will have the decency to pretend not to see. 

Thus the battle of Borodino crashed into the lives of Désirée 
and Mathilde, and their father, living quietly on the sunny side 
of the Frauengasse in Dantzig. Antoine Sebastian was the first 
to hear the news. He had, it seemed, special facilities for 
learning news at the Weissen Réss’l, whither he went again now 
in the evening. 

‘There has been a great battle,’ he said, with so much more 
than his usual self-restraint that Désirée and Mathilde exchanged 
a glance of anxiety. ‘A man coming this evening from Dirschau 
saw and spoke with the Imperial couriers on their way to Berlin 
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and Paris. It was a great victory, quite near to Moscow. But 
the loss on both sides has been terrible.’ 

He paused and glanced at Désirée. It was his creed that good 
blood should show an example of self-restraint and a certain 
steadfast, indifferent courage. 

‘Not so much among the French,’ he said, ‘as among the 
Bavarians and Italians. It is an odd way of showing patriotism 
to gain victories for the conqueror. One hoped ’ he paused 
and made a gesture with his right hand, scarcely indicative of a 
staunch hope, ‘ that the man’s star might be setting, but it would 
appear to be still in the ascendant. Charles,’ he added as an after- 
thought, ‘would be on the staff. No doubt he only saw the 
fighting from a distance.’ 

Désirée, from whose face the colour had faded, nodded cheer- 
fully enough. 





‘Oh, yes,’ she answered, ‘I have no doubt he is safe. He has — 


good fortune.’ 

For she was an apt pupil, and had already learnt that the 
world only wishes to leave us in undisputed possession of our 
anxieties or sorrows, however ready it may be to come forward and 
take a hand in good luck. 

‘But there is no definite news,’ said Mathilde, hardly looking 
up from the needlework at which her fingers were so deft and 
industrious. 

‘No.’ 

‘No news of Charles, I mean,’ she continued, ‘or of any of 
our friends. Of Monsieur de Casimir, for instance ?’ 

‘No. As for Colonel de Casimir,’ returned Sebastian thought- 
fully, ‘he, like Charles, holds some staff appointment of which 
one does not understand the scope. He is without doubt 
uninjured.’ 

Mathilde glanced at her father not without suspicion. His 
grand manner might easily be at times a screen. One never 
knows how much is perceived by those who look down from a 
high place. 

The town was quiet enough all that night. Sebastian must 
have heard the news from some unofficial source, for none other 
seemed to know it. But at daybreak the church bells, so rarely 
used in Dantzig for rejoicing, awoke the burghers to the fact that 
the Emperor bade them make merry. Napoleon gave great heed 
to such matters. In the churches of Lithuania and farther on in 
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Russia he had commanded the popes to pray for him at their 
altars instead of for the Czar. 

When Désirée came downstairs she found a packet awaiting 
her. The courier had come in during the night. This was more 
than a letter. A number of papers had been folded in a handker- 
chief and bound with string. The address was written on a piece 
of white leather cut from the uniform of one who had fallen at 
Borodino and had no more need of sabretasche or trapping. 


‘Madame Désirée Darragon—vée Sebastian, 
Frauengasse 36, 
Dantzig.’ 


Désirée’s heart stood still; for the writing was unknown to 
her. As she cut the network of string, she thought that Charles 
was dead. When the enclosed papers fell upon the table she was 
sure of it; for they were all in his writing. Shedid not pick and 
choose as one would who has leisure and no very strong excite- 
ment, but took up the first paper and read : 

‘Dear C.—I have been fortunate, as you will see from the 
enclosed report. His Majesty cannot again say that I have been 
neglectful. I was quite right. Itis Sebastian and only Sebastian 
that we need fear. Here, they are clumsy conspirators compared 
tohim. I have been in the river half the night, listening at the 
open stern window of a Reval pink to every word they said. His 
Majesty can safely come to Koénigsberg. Indeed he is better out 
of Dantzig. For the whole country is riddled with that which 
they call patriotism, and we, treason. But I can only repeat 
what His Majesty disbelieved the day before yesterday—that the 
heart of the ill is Dantzig, and the venom of it Sebastian. Who 
he really is and what he is about, you must find out how you can. 
I go forward to-day to Gumbinnen. The enclosed letter to its 
address—I beg of you—if only in eee of all that I 
have sacrificed.’ 

The letter was unsigned, but the writing was the writing of 
Charles Darragon, and Désirée knew what he had sacrificed— 
what he could never recover. 

There were two or three more letters addressed to ‘Dear C..,’ 
bearing no signature, and yet written by Charles. Désirée read 
them carefully with a sort of numb attention which photographed 


them permanently on her memory like writing that is carved in 
29—2 
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stone upon a wall. There must be some explanation in one of 
them. Who had sent them to her? Was Charles dead ? 

At last she came to a sealed envelope addressed to herself by 
Charles. Some other hand had copied the address from it in 
identical terms on the piece of white leather. She opened and 
read it. It was the letter written to her by Charles on the bank 
of the Kalugha river on the eve of Borodino and left unfinished 
by him. He must be dead. She prayed that he might be. 

She was alone in the room, having come down early, as was 
her wont, to prepare breakfast. She heard Lisa talking with 
someone at the door—a messenger, no doubt, to say that Charles 
was dead. 

One letter still remained unread. It was in a different 
writing—the writing on the white leather. 

‘Madame,’ it read, ‘The enclosed papers were found on the 


field by one of my orderlies. One of them being addressed to © 


you furnishes a clue to their owner, who must have dropped them 
in the hurry of the advance. Should Captain Charles Darragon 
be your husband I have the pleasure to inform you that he was 
seen alive and well at the end of the day.’ The writer assured 
Désirée of his respectful consideration, and wrote ‘Surgeon’ 
after his name. 

Désirée had read the explanation too late. 


(To be continued.) 
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ALMS FOR OBLIVION. 
BY RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. 


IV. THE PORTUGUESE SOLDIER IN INDIA: 1577. 


Time hath, my Lord, a wallet on his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
Troilus and Cressida 


Ir was a frequent practice of Euripides to conclude his tragedies 
with the observation, placed in the mouth of the chorus and 
especially appropriate for a poet so partial to catastrophes effected 
by supernatural intervention, that the expected has not come to 
pass, but that the Deity has found the way to perform what 
seemed impossible. There could hardly be a more remarkable 
instance of the accomplishment of the apparently impossible than 
the fortune of the treatise on the duties of the Portuguese soldier 
in the East, Primor e honra da vida soldadesca no estado da 
India, Lisbon, 1630, of which we are about to give some account. 
Alone, perhaps, amid the secular literature of the world, it enjoys 
the distinction of having been preserved and published by an 
Inquisitor. An assemblage of all the books destroyed by or at 
the instigation of officials of the Church, from the holocaust 
recorded in the nineteenth chapter of Acts te the present day, 
would far surpass the bulk of the Great Pyramid, while, excluding 
books written by the ecclesiastics themselves, there might be 
nothing to weight the other scale except the surviving copies, 
few and far between, of this shockingly printed and, but for a 
good binding, shabby little quarto. Assuredly Fernaio Martins 
Mascarenhas, Bishop of Algarve and Chief Inquisitor, had no 
idea of rescuing any book from destruction when, about 1626, he 
issued an edict enjoining all books and manuscripts within his 
jurisdiction to be produced for inspection, in order that those 
peccant in any respect might be cremated or castigated according 
to the mandate of the Index Expurgatorius. One of the libraries 
turned inside out in compliance with this decree was that of a 
nobleman, Jorge Furtado de Mendoga, whose name seems indica- 
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tive of Spanish extraction. Among his exhibits was a manuscript 
treatise of unknown authorship on the standard of conduct to be 
observed by Portuguese soldiers in India, the title of which we 
have cited above. Fortunately, the Inquisitor into whose hands 
it fell, Antonio Freire, an Augustinian friar, though a tiresome 
pedant, was a man of elevated feeling. Something in his bosom 
responded to the spirit of nobleness he discerned in the book; so 
far from burning it, he resolved to print it, and accinged himself to 
a task needing an alliance of the endowments of Hercules and 
Job. 

‘The use of the University of Oxford,’ according to an anony- 
mous philosopher whom Bagehot quotes with apparent approval, 
‘is that nobody can over-read himself there.’ This particular 
form of utility greatly commended itself to the Spanish and 
Portuguese Governments of the seventeenth century, especially 
in the shape of devising impediments to the issue of new publica- © 
tions. We in England deem it grievous that in the same century 
Milton could not publish ‘ Paradise Lost’ without the assent of one 
Tomkyns, who, had he been in a vicious mood, might have bottled 
up the Miltonic Satan as effectually as the fisherman bottled the 
genie. Tomkyns once propitiated, however, all was smooth ; but 
at Lisbon the way to publication lay through an avenue of 
Cerberuses. On March 16, 1627, Father Hieronimo de Mattos 
declares that’ he has read the book in manuscript, and sees no 
reason why it should not be printed, but many why it should. 
The very next day this judgment is endorsed by a civil officer, 
but, instead of going to press, the book goes to the Inquisition, 
and there remains till September 6, when it is licensed by the 
Inquisitors. Dr. Jorge Cabral is still lying in wait for it, and his 
approval is obtained on September 20: but a further official 
license is yet necessary, which Senhor Gaspar do Rego da Fonseca 
graciously accords on January 13, 1628. What the MS. is doing 
with itself for the next six months does not appear, but on July 14 
its innocency and fitness for the light of day are avouched by 
Senhores Araujo, Cabral, Pimenta d’Abreu, and Salazar. It now 
actually goes to the press, whose numerous errors Freire seeks to 
excuse on the ground of its having been printed in excessive 
haste. This must be the fact, for it was actually no more than 
twenty months in the printer’s hands before it was ready for yet 
another ordeal. It was all very well to print when you had a 
license, but how were Church and State to know that you had 
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introduced no unlicensed matter surreptitiously unless the printed 
sheets were compared with the MS.? Typography and calli- 
graphy, accordingly, wend their way back’ to our old friend 
Dr. Jorge Cabral, who perhaps rendered the service of finding out 
the misprints. These notwithstanding, he certifies that book and 
MS. substantially correspond, and dismisses the volume that has 
crawled so long, to run, if it can, with the laconic permit, Pode 
correr. All this scruple and circumlocution, be it noted, about 
a book written in the interest of religion and morality, which 
nobody has the least desire to prohibit, and which every one who 
has the opportunity extols to the skies. What would have been 
its fate—and the author’s—if it had ever so lightly touched 
upon the misgovernment which overthrew Spanish sovereignty in 
Portugal ten years afterwards, or ever so gently questioned the 
Christianity of an auto da fé? 

In this case, indeed, the author would have been out of harm’s 
way, for he had probably slept in Portuguese or Indian earth for 
some forty or fifty years before the publication of his book. 
There is no clue to his identity, nor does it appear how his manu- 
script came into the hands of Furtado de Mendoga. He mentions 
having been at Mylapur in 1575, and from his allusions to the 
fortification of Aracan by the native sovereign in 1576 as still in 
course of execution he appears to have written in 1577. He has 
evidently spent much time in India, and is well acquainted with 
the country. Freire’s assertion that the book was written in 
India seems justified by the mention of miracles performed ‘here.’ 

_If, indeed, the frequent citations from Aristotle, Plato, Juvenal, 
Vegetius, and other classical authors really proceed from the 
original writer one would deem that he must have written in 
Portugal, for he could hardly have had access to such stores of 
learning in India; but although the erudition of the worthy 
Freire is mainly confined to his Dedication and Appendix, it may 
well have occasionally overflowed into the body of the work. 
Barbosa Machado, indeed, says that he ‘polished’ his original, 
a labour which we could well have excused him. We are fortu- 
nately left in no doubt on a subject of more importance, the 
character of the writer. It is one to command respect and 
admiration in a high degree. He is a Lusitanian cavalier of the 
old school, loyal, magnanimous, chivalrous, enthusiastic. He 
appeals continually to the highest motives, and appears uncon- 
taminated by the general corruption in Portuguese India which 
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a few years earlier the chief poet of the nation had denounced in 
his comparison of Goa to Babylon : 
Here, where fecundity of Babel frames 
Stuff for all ills wherewith the world doth teem ; 
Where loyal Love is slurred with disesteem, 
For Venus all controls, and all defames ; 
Where vices vaunts are counted, virtues shames ; 
Where Tyranny o’er Honour lords supreme ; 
Where blind and erring sovereignty doth deem 
That God for deeds will be content with names ; 
Here in this world where whatso is is wrong, 
Where Birth and Worth and Wisdom begging go 
To doors of Avarice and Villainy, 
Trammelled in the foul chaos I prolong 
My days, because I must. Woetome! Woe! 
Sion, had I not memory of thee ! 


It does not appear whether Birth, Worth, and Wisdom ever went 
begging in our author’s person to Avarice and Villainy. They 
might have done; his worth and wisdom are sufficiently attested 
by his book; and he must have belonged to the order of gentry. 
He does not seem to have proceeded to the East with the object 
of making his fortune, or to have held any but military employ- 
ment. He is naturally just and humane, but his estimate of his 
countrymen as champions of Christianity makes him indulgent to 
much which abstract justice and humanity would condemn. His 
intellectual powers are not beyond the average, and he is crassly 
superstitious. 

The treatise is divided into four books, in the first of which 
the soldier’s duties to religion are considered ; in the second those 
which he owes to his king; in the third his duty to his country; 
in the fourth his general conduct. It is somewhat startling to find 
how large a part of the first section is occupied with admonitions 
to the soldier not to run away—not indeed from, but to the enemy. 
It cannot be thought that the proportion of renegades was con- 
siderable ; it was nevertheless manifestly sufficient to inspire our 
author with disquiet, and his dissuasives exhibit a curious mixture 
of good sense and quaint simplicity. After dwelling forcibly 
upon the most obvious considerations, he puts it to his readers 
whether they can endure to be subjects of an absolute ruler who 
can take away any one’s honour by ordering him the bastinado, 
though it is true that he can restore it by offering him a chew of 
betel-leaf, and where the citizen cannot even enjoy the privilege 
of being excommunicated? If spiritual considerations fail to 
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move, let the unhappy renegade reflect that he must put fifty 
yards of linen on his head and sandals on his feet. Gastronomy 
also speaks with no uncertain voice. The benighted mis-believers 
prefer goat’s flesh to beef and mutton; one joint is as good as 
another to them; they ignore delicate morsels and tit-bits; and 
they cut and carve at random. Wine, chairs, and napkins are 
not found among them. The sick apostate must expect no milk 
of almonds, or gruel, or beef-tea. Eau sucrée he may have, and 
a nauseous mixture of butter with a kind of sugar prepared from 
inspissated palm-wine. So potent are these arguments that in 
the author’s opinion no soldier would be able to resist them, but 
for the craft and subtlety of Satan, who perverts the renegades by 
suggesting that they will find better friends abroad than at home. 
To explode this notion the writer enters upon a survey of Oriental 
society, and condemns it root and branch, from its morals to its 
music. The still more afflicting case of those who embrace the 
Brahmin and Buddhist religions is next considered, and such are 
invited to take warning by the history of the deserters slain in 
battle in the service of the King of Kandy, whose carcases lay 
long upon the ground, abhorred and unconsumed by the very 
reptiles. 

Our author is of course entirely incapable of appreciating the 
strong points of the Oriental religions, and his attitude towards 
them is one of angry hatred and unintelligent contempt. He has, 
nevertheless, a shrewd surmise that the slow progress of Christianity 
may be in no small measure attributable to the Christians them- 

-selves, and he deals faithfully with the imperfections of his 
countrymen. One great fault, he says, is their disregard for their 
own converts, so that the Indians, finding that they are more 
esteemed and made more of before their conversion than after 
it, are naturally inclined to continue heathens. The contrast 
between Portuguese professions and practice, especially in the 
administration of justice, is vigorously exposed—‘ they cry wine, 
and give vinegar.’ They excuse themselves by representing that 
they are no worse than the natives, as if they ought not to be 
infinitely better. No Portuguese Clive or Cornwallis ever arose to 
reform the civil and military services; nor, at least during their 
palmy days, did these produce any one genuinely interested in 
Indian languages, history, or institutions. It was too early ; apart 
from the thirst for gain which impels mankind in all ages, the spirit 
of the conquerors was entirely crusading and medieval. Ludovico 
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di Varthema, who was in India at the early period of Portuguese 
conquest, writes on his return: 


From what I have seen of India and Ethiopia it appears to me that the King 
of Portugal, if it please God, and he is as victorious as he has been hitherto, I 
think he will be the richest King in the world. And truly he deserves every 
good, for in India, and especially in Cochin, on every festival ten and even twelve 
Pagans and Moors are baptised in the Christian faith, which is daily extending 
by means of the said King; and for this reason it may be believed that God has 
given him victory, and will ever prosper him in future. 


Notwithstanding our author’s disapprobation of the backsliding 
of his countrymen, he has no doubt of their evangelical mission, 
which he authenticates in the most approved manner by the 
testimony of miracles. Besides the great standing miracle that 
the Portuguese are continually gaining prodigious victories with 
little or no loss, did not Albuquerque, entering the Red Sea, 
behold a red cross hanging in the air in the direction of Abyssinia ? 
At the siege of Diu, was not the Virgin observed to lay her hand 
across the touch-hole of a cannon crammed with pieces of iron, 
which would otherwise have swept a Portuguese column to 
annihilation ? Was not on another occasion the ebb of the tide 
miraculously delayed for two hours, to frustrate an intended move- 
ment of the enemy? It may be remarked that our soldier makes 
a judicious distinction between the miracles which have happened 
in India where he is writing, and those which are happening in 
Japan while he is writing, one class being as remote from him in 
time as the other in space. He nevertheless vouches for one 
prodigy which he has actually witnessed, the spontaneous dis- 
colouration and humidity of the stone of St. Thomas in his church 
at Mylapur, a suburb of Madras, when mass is performed on the 
festival of Our Lady of the East. Like the phial of St. Januarius, 
of which it seems a near relation, the stone eventually returns to 
its former condition. The same miracle is described by Andrade 
in his life of Joao de Castro, with the embellishment that during the 
actual performance of Mass the cross carved upon the stone 
becomes of a celestial azure. This chameleon of the mineral 
kingdom, which had no doubt belonged to some ancient Christian 
church, is correctly described by our author as bearing an inscription 
which in his time no one had been able todecipher. It has since 
been read as Pahlavi, the language of Persia under the Sassanian 
dynasty, which countenances the opinion that Christianity was 
introduced into Southern Indian by Nestorian missionaries, who 
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had certainly found their way to Ceylon early in the sixth century 
and whose chief may have borne the name of Thomas. The 
Apostle, however, had obtained a legendary connection with India 
even before the mission despatched by King Alfred at the end of 
the ninth century; and no doubts ever crossed the mind of our 
author, who is fully convinced of St. Thomas’s especial patronage 
of India, and of the great public advantage which would accrue 
from the removal of his shrine to Goa, provided only that the 
soldiers made a point of crying St. Thomas in their battles as the 
Spaniards ery St. James, and refrained from affronting him by 
invoking other saints who in India are mere interlopers. 

The author appears to more advantage when he discourses on 
the secular duties of the soldier. It is manifest from the general 
tenour of his remarks that corruption had already made great pro- 
gress in the Portuguese service, both military and civil. The 
grand cause upon which he puts his finger is one which tends to 
affect every European employed in remote and unhealthy coun- 
tries, the rooted idea that he has gone out to make his fortune, 
and that it behoves him to shorten his exile by every means of 
amassing wealth. Our author, on the other hand, tries to make 
him understand that such is by no means the final cause of his 
presence in India, but that he is there for the service of his king, 
the profit of his country, and the honour of the Portuguese 
name; reinforcing his arguments by the examples of magnani- 
mity bequeathed by the great Albuquerque and Joao de Castro. 

It seems a melancholy irony of fate that precepts so conducive 
to the preservation of the Portuguese empire should never have 
got beyond the preceptor, and should have remained unread and 
unpublished until the empire was as good as lost. Other cankers 
of the service which he stigmatises with equal energy are want of 
discipline, especially the reluctance of officers to take orders from 
superiors in rank but inferiors in birth ; and the national vice of 
procrastination, which would defer an expedition for which the 
monsoon was necessary until the monsoon had ceased to blow. 
Some remarks on the conduct of disembarkations reveal the prac- 
tical soldier, and are accompanied with the curious observation, 
‘We are not to proceed as though we were fighting with Germans.’ 
The Portuguese as a nation had never fought with Germans. Had 
the author served in the wars of Charles the Fifth? In denounc- 
ing luxury and its concomitants he brings in a touch of local 
colour by bidding the Portuguese take example by their own 
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galley slaves, who, he says, rowing night and day in heat and 
cold, naked and under the lash, eating badly and drinking worse, 
not only preserve their health but improve their constitutions. 
He strongly denounces a practice from which all European settle- 
ments in the East have suffered, that of selling arms to natives, 
‘Before our time,’ he says, ‘the Cingalese knew no weapons but 
lance and arrow, sword and buckler; now we have given them 
muskets and taught them to cast cannon, and they look up to us 
no longer.’ Like every man experienced in the East, he is very 
strong on the importance of prestige. It is necessary, he says, to 
begin every war with a victory, a trifling material loss may have 
important moral consequences. 

On the subject of transports he has so much to say that one 
could suppose him to have been particularly engaged in this branch 
of the service. The rules given are excellent, and embody many 
picturesque details of Indian military and naval life. It does not 
give a high idea of the morale of the service to find the captains of 
the vessels admonished on no account to sell the artillery, or make 
away with the breeches of the guns, or the iron shields that serve as 
a protection against musketry. They are also to take special care 
of the ship’s guns during a storm, and to make sure that they are 
not thrown overboard for any stress of weather; as the soldiers 
on board, regarding the naval artillery as no concern of theirs, will 
certainly want to get rid of it. Great precautions are to be 
observed when crews are put on board captured prizes; and when 
a detachment lands to procure food or water, care is to be taken 
that the boats shall not be left high and dry by the receding tide, 
as has often happened. The soldiers when foraging are to kill 
no more cattle than absolutely necessary, and must abstain if 
possible from killing cows, ‘ to which all the natives of these parts 
are kindly affectioned.’ It is also to be desired that soldiers 
should respect the native women and refrain from insulting the 
native religion, and accommodate themselves to native ideas in 
general, in so far as this may be without prejudice to the Faith. 
Every strange sail is to be jealously noted, and no attention is to 
be paid to soldiers who go about saying, ‘ There’s John’s pinnace, 
that’s Gonzalo’s flag’: for ships have often been lost by allowing 
the too near approach of a disguised enemy. If a victory is 
gained soldiers are not to stop to pillage the vessels they have 
taken, but to pursue the remainder as long as any are left. Of 
all disasters, fire is the most to be dreaded, especially in action. 
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A special ‘fire captain’ is to be appointed to guard against this 
danger, who must see that the powder magazine is protected with 
wet cloths, that the gunner’s matches are out of harm’s way till 
wanted, and that the powder is carried in covered vessels specially 
made for the purpose, and not in open wooden bowls, as the 
soldiers would like to have it. Every attack by boarding is to be 
preceded by an ‘ Ave Maria’ (not forgetting St. Thomas), and a 
general discharge of artillery and musketry ; the boarders are to 
be armed with lance and sword and buckler, not firearms, the 
loading and discharge of which, it will be remembered, was a slow 
affair in those days. Musketeers, however, may remain on board 
and assist in clearing the enemy’s decks by discharges from the 
rigging. It is foreseen that the strength of the enemy may 
sometimes be such as to render it necessary to chain the Portu- 
guese ships together, haul them on land, and fight as if from 
a battery. Generally speaking, the naval strength of the native 
states would seem to be rated more highly than would have been 
expected. The author’s acquaintance with Pegu, however, seems 
to indicate service in the Far East, where he would encounter 
Malays and Achinese, more formidable opponents at sea than the 
Indians. He remarks himself that the power of Portugal’s old 
antagonists, the Kings of Calicut and Cochin, is a mere shadow of 
what it was. He writes of Oriental warfare only, without any 
prevision of the appearance of the Dutch and English in the 
Indian Ocean, though writing only three years before the great 
national calamity of the subjugation of Portugal by Spain which 
was destined to bring this about. It is to the credit of his 
countrymen that he does not think it needful to warn them 
against indulgence in drink, which would be the very pith and 
marrow of a similar exhortation to English soldiers. 

The third part of the treatise, on the duty of the soldier to his 
country, begins with a dissuasive against duelling for frivolous 
causes, which the author declares has cost the State more lives 
than many a siege and battle. He remarks with justice that the 
most quarrelsome people in peace are not wont to be the most 
formidable in war: and exhorts his countrymen to take pattern 
by the Turks, who never fight duels and yet are good soldiers. 
From this he passes to a point of even more moment, the 
observance of good faith in dealings with the natives, especially 
with respect to the safe conducts given to native ships, which too 
many Portuguese seek to infringe on frivolous pretexts, that they 
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may confiscate vessels and cargoes. Our author's language on 
this point is most worthy of a high-minded soldier; not only, he 
says, should every stipulation in the safe conduct be rigidly 
observed, but the foreigner should have the benefit of every 
doubtful point: as, for example, when the time named in the 
document has been exceeded, it should always be assumed that 
the voyage has been prolonged by causes beyond human control. 
There must have been a time when the Portuguese enjoyed as 
high a character for good faith as that now possessed by the 
British, since the Moslems had a proverb, ‘ Dine with a Jew ora 
heathen, but sleep with a Portuguese.’ In our author's time this 
character must have been gravely compromised, and not least by 
the behaviour of adventurers who had broken loose from discipline 
and taken to privateering and buccaneering on their own account, 
of whom he complains bitterly. 

The soldierly feeling which guides him aright on such questions 
misguides him in matters of commerce. He laments the growth 
of the mercantile spirit among his countrymen, though it should 
be clear that a community of interests with their subjects was 
the only basis upon which their dominion could be permanently 
established. He severely censures those merchants who escaped 
Government taxation by settling in native states, as though the 
wealth they might acquire must not eventually come to the mother 
country. Some moderating remarks near the end of the chapter are 
more likely to have proceeded from the editor than the author, 
who would hardly have quoted the ‘ Politics ’ of Aristotle to establish 
the proposition that buying and selling are indispensable to 
society. This is a specimen of Freire’s irrelevant interpolations ; 
to him also we should attribute the observation that the merchant 
who lends to the king performs a meritorious action—and the 
better the action, he might have added, the worse the security. 

The writer is on stronger ground when he gives warning of 
the hazard of life and property under native princes, and instances 
in particular the town of Mylapur, already mentioned as the seat 
of the shrine of St. Thomas, which, having at one time been 
a Portuguese colony, after its re-occupation by the natives became 
a city of refuge for discontented Europeans. The inhabitants 
were consequently in the power of the Rajah of Visnagar, whose 
arbitrary proceedings are related. One trait in the native 
character, however (Hindoo, not Mahometan), the Portuguese 
cannot mention without admiration—the respect shown to the 
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women of the captured town, very different, as he hints, from the 
usual behaviour of his own people, and the more extraordinary as 
the Portuguese women are to the native fair ‘as roses to thorns, 
or pearls to coals ’—a dictum which would seem as unjust as 
ungallant if we did not remember that the women of southern 
India are not of Caucasian race, like those of the north. 

Having got as far as Madras, the author seems to lose the 
thread of his subject, and digresses still further east into an 
account of Pegu, which has many points of interest. He mentions 
the pagodas covered with gold leaf, and describes with praise the 
piety and integrity of their monastic inmates, who are entirely 
supported by unsolicited alms, and who cast their eyes to earth 
on the approach of a woman. The unrestrained religious liberty 
in the country is noted, and also the absence of caste. The 
resemblance between Buddhist and Christian rites is admitted, 
and is accounted for on the hypothesis that St. Thomas may have 
visited the country. Of Buddha our author knows nothing, 
except that the natives make much of the miracles of ‘ Chaque 
(Sakhya) Racha (Rajah) Buduco, one of their deities.’ Portuguese 
credit, he regrets to acknowledge, is at a very low ebb in the 
country, though the women have no objection to contract tem- 
porary unions with visitors ‘for a monsoon ’—a very constant wind 
while it lasts, be it remembered. The writer returns to Pegu in 
another place, and celebrates its wealth and power, its rubies, 
gold and sapphires, the king’s twelve thousand white elephants 
and the thirty thousand available for transport, the fifty thousand 
horses and the eighty thousand muskets, while the lord of all this 
pomp and might contents himself with parched rice like any 
common soldier. These accounts are probably exaggerated, but 
at the time Pegu was undoubtedly the most powerful State in 
Transgangetic India; it was, however, under the rule of a foreign 
sovereign. Much respecting it will be found in the travels of 
Ferdinand Mendes Pinto, about a quarter of a century before our 
author wrote. 

Returning to his main subject, the author dwells on the means 
proper for the recovery of Portuguese military prestige in India, 
which he finds in the erection of additional fortresses. Just as 
there is a ‘forward’ and a ‘ masterly inactivity’ policy in British 
India, there were two schools of policy among the Portuguese— 
that of Albuquerque, which relied upon fortresses, and that of 
Almeida, which disparaged them. The author is entirely with 
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the former school, and reminds his countrymen that it is not 
so long since Goa itself was besieged by the Moslem sovereigns of 
the Deccan, who had subverted the Hindoo kingdom of Visnagar. 
The attack would, he says, have been renewed, but for the appre- 
hension these monarchs entertain of the Great Mogul, ‘who 
desires the destruction of them all.’ This is the only allusion in 
the book to the development of the Mogul empire under Akbar, 
and the limited extent of the Portuguese dominion is shown 
by their never having come into contact with the most powerful 
ruler of India. This throws ridicule upon the pompous de- 
scription of the imperial state of the Viceroy, which probably 
proceeds from the editor. The enumeration of the sources of 
Indian wealth, however, is proved to be the author’s by the 
mention of Japan as a country with which the Portuguese still 
had commercial relations, although the sole export mentioned is 
silver. Remembering the recent proofs of Japanese military 
prowess, it is interesting to find the people spoken of even then 
as the most warlike in the world, and the most pervaded by the 
military spirit. The writer had probably heard of the feudal 
organisation of Japanese society, and the fidelity of the retainers 
to their masters. 

A long catalogue, omitting what is now the most important 
of all, tea, is given of the products of China, which might 
well have been termed the Celestial Empire had there been 
truth in the statement that famine, pestilence, and mendicancy 
have ever been unknown in it. It is interesting to observe 
that even then remote Timor was celebrated for its sandal 
wood, and difficult to believe that navigators had never caught 
sight of the neighbouring Continent of Australia. Of Madagascar 
the author admits, ‘ we know not what kind of people live there,’ 
yet it lies directly in the track of navigation to India; 
and, as none could certainly know that it might not be worth 
exploring, it seems extraordinary that it should have been 
neglected alike by merchant and missionary. The author 
mentions a Christian population on Socotra, as Varthema had 
done seventy years before him. The existence from the age of 
Justinian to the age of Elizabeth of a Christian community in this 
little known island, derived, if Cosmas Indicopleustes may be 
trusted, from Egypt, but using a Chaldean ritual, is one of the 
most curious facts stored in the dim corners of history. Its 
idyll or tragedy can be reconstructed by the poet cr romancer 
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alone; the hermit Church is as extinct as the primitive people of 
the Canaries, and has left even fewer traces of its existence. 

The exhortations in the fourth part are partly of an ethical 
and partly of a professional character. The latter afford much 
amusing illustration of the ways and works of the Portuguese 
Thomas Atkins, who can hardly have been subject to very exact 
discipline either before or after his arrival in India. He is not 
to waste powder, not to straggle away plundering, not to devote 
himself to the care of the wounded when he ought to be fighting, 
not to drink up whatever the enemy may have thoughtfully left 
for him, not to commit wanton mischief by slaughtering cattle 
indiscriminately, or destroying tanks or gardens. Especial notice 
is taken of the propensity of the soldier in the rear to consider 
that when the van is firing he ought to be firing also, and to dis- 
charge his piece accordingly to the hurt of none but his comrades 
in front of him. Pikes and lances should be long, swords and 
muskets short ; for a very long sword will usually be found to 
have a coward at the hilt, and a long musket is terribly cumbrous. 
The vexations incident to the management of firearms, whether 
firelocks or matchlocks, cannot be described under three pages, 
and would almost justify a return to bows and arrows. Much is 
said respecting the imperfections of the soldier on ship board, 
which may be summed up in a word, unaccommodatingness. He 
is not to complain if the captain reserves the best quarters for his 
own friends ; he is to keep as quiet as he can, and give the least 
trouble possible ; in his berth he is not to lay his feet across his 
neighbour’s face—if he can help it. 

As we have already remarked, the book appears to have been 
interpolated by the editor, Father Antonio Freire, whose additions 
may be easily recognised, as they are seldom remote from some 
reference to a Greek or Latin author in the margin. The good 
friar’s erudition, however, is mostly reserved for a verbose pane- 
gyric at the end, composed, he tells us, in imitation of his patron 
St. Augustine. It is of no value except for a number of pic- 
turesque illustrations from Portuguese history, brought together 
in one place. Freire died in 1634, and the book, published when 
the decay of Portuguese power in India was already irremediable, 
remained so little known that the continuator of Leon Pinelo’s 
‘Biblioteca Oriental’ cites it as the production of Freire himself. 
In our own time the diligent Portuguese bibliographer Silva 
knew of but two copies, to which is now to be added that in the 
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British Museum, from which the above account has been derived. 
This copy, originally in the Sunderland Library, was purchased 
by the eminent Indian scholar and antiquary Arthur Coke Burnell, 
who has added some MS. notes. It was acquired by the Museum 
in 1896. 

This quaint but in many respects admirable treatise throws a 
vivid light on the causes of the decay of the Portuguese power in 
India, which would have been rather aggravated than removed if 
every soldier had been the hero and saint the author would fain 
have made him. These were not so much the corruption, 
rapacity, or injustice of individuals as the tradition of intolerance 
which the entire nation had inherited from the Middle Ages, 
which made it the antagonist of native creeds and customs, and 
compelled every Portuguese to live sword in hand in the midst of 
a hostile population. A striking indication of this is the entire 
absence of allusion throughout the book to any auxiliary forces. — 
A treatise on the duties of the English soldier in India would be 
largely occupied by instructions respecting those which he owed 
to his native comrades. The Portuguese soldier had no such 
duties, for he had no such associates. Lockyer, in his ‘ Account 
of the Trade in India’ (1711), speaks of * topasses,’ defined as 
‘black mungrel Portuguese,’ as in the military employ of the 
East India Company at Madras, but these were half-castes and 
Christians. According to Sir Richard Burton, the first Indian 
soldiers armed and drilled on the European model were embodied 
by a native prince in 1592. Andrade, in his life of Jo&o de 
Castro, says that Alvaro de Castro took four hundred natives 
with him on an expedition ; but he does not distinctly say that 
they were soldiers, nor is there the least recognition of any 
services performed by them. With all the brilliant valour of the 
Portuguese, it was impossible for them to make, unaided, extensive 
conquests on the mainland, or to support the constant wastage of 
life which fell so heavily upon a small State. England has sur- 
mounted these difficulties by the creation of a Sepoy army, an 
institution implying a different attitude towards the native world 
from any that would have been possible to a Portuguese in the 
sixteenth century. 
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SONGS OF THE WANDERING ISLE. 


a 


FIRST NYMPH. 


Come, it is morning ; out beyond the shade 

Of these dark, circling woodlands young day fills 
The isle with clear light, pouring down the hills 
Into deep, golden vales, as Circe pours 

From her enchanted stores 

In shallow, golden bowls her magical, red wine. 


SECOND NYMPH. 


Come, let us wander down the cypress glade 
Unto the dewy gardens of the vine 

To gather purple clusters, ere the sun 

Of noontide in the dust their ripeness spills, 
Their juices for our vintaging unwon ! 


Chorus.—Come gather, gather grapes for Circe’s wine ! 


THIRD NYMPH. 
Bring out white willow-baskets ; fresh, green leaves 
Our fingers in the woven withes shall twine— 
To make cool harbour for the tender fruit, 
Grown full and round through days of shower and shine. 


Chorus.—Come gather, gather grapes for Circe’s wine! 


FOURTH NYMPH. 


For Circe’s wine, whereof who heedless drinks 
In some fire-breathing hour 

From tall and pillared grace of manhood shrinks 
To form and semblance of earth-gazing brute, 
While evermore his soul immortal grieves 

Amid the clamour of his fellow-swine. 


Chorus.—Come gather, gather grapes for Circe’s wine 


II. 


MARINERS. 


O, hour of grace when we, 
Who sank in slumber by the laden board, 
30— 2 
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And, grovelling, earthward fell 
Beneath dark Circe’s spell, 

By the swift terror of Odysseus’ sword 
Won from enchantment free ! 


O, bliss to feel again 

The upward-surging blood, the springing form, 
To drink with lifted eyes 

The sweet light of the skies, 

To feel the heart’s impulses rich and warm, 
The eager, god-like brain ! 


O, joy to pluck once more 

The topmost gold of summer-fruited trees, 
Once more to leap and run 

Light-hearted in the sun, 

To dream again of bright, adventurous seas 
Beyond this narrow shore ! 


III. 


NYMPHS. 
Bring out the lute and viol! let us sing 
Of vineyards glowing purple in the sun : 
MARINERS. 
Of vineyards looking down upon the sea ! 


NYMPHS. 


And all the radiant harvesting we bring— 
From leafy garths of Dionysus won— 
O Circe, Queen of bacchanals, to thee! 


NYMPHS. 


The heavy clusters plucking—rich and ripe— 
All morning we have laboured at the vines . . 


MARINERS. 
O cool low-murmured calling of the sea ! 


NYMPHS. 


With laugh and song, while from a dryad-pipe 
Fresh music gushed, like pouring of cool wines 
In crystal jars, O Circe, Queen, for thee! 
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NYMPHS. 


Till, all our baskets filled and brimming o’er, 
To thy deep groves with happy feet we turned, 


MARINERS. 
O merrily the wind blew out to sea ! 


NYMPHS. 


To bring unto thy house our shining store ; 
For cool, sweet toil of vintaging we yearned— 
For crushing of ripe grapes, O Queen, for thee. 


IV. 


MARINERS. 
O joy to hear again 
The name of that far shore ; 
To loose above the foam white, wandering sails once more 
To eager winds, and strain 
Above the plashing oar! 


The wind blows out to sea— 

O leaping of white foam! 

From spells of woodland glooms and dark enchantments free, 
Once more we steer for home, 

O Ithaca, to thee! 


7. 
NYMPHS. 


Who shall remember Love 

At the break of day— 

When the wind blows out to sea 

From the circling bay ? 

Who shall remember Love 

At the end of night 

When the nested birds of the dark 

Have taken flight ? 

When white is the path of the foam and the waves are filled 
with light 

Who shall remember Love ? 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, 
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PROSPECTS IN THE PROFESSIONS. 


VIII. THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


THE scholastic profession, in the public schools especially, has 
of late years gained much dignity and importance. It was wont 
to hide its head in modest retirement, and its members, except, 
perhaps, the headmasters, were often half ashamed of being school- 
masters and prided themselves rather upon being clergymen. But 
nowadays the scholastic profession is highly esteemed, not only 
by persons who are not schoolmasters, but by itself. 

The reason of this change is not far to seek. It arises from 
the increasing value of education. So long as national efficiency, 
national success depended, principally or largely, upon other 
qualities than intellectual, so long as it was a matter of physical 
vigour, or common sense, or finance, or the power of command, the 
public schools could take their stand upon qualities which they 
have always produced in a higher degree than any other institu- 
tions. But the battle is not now to the swift, nor even to the 
strong; the clever, the capable, the well-instructed, the well- 
equipped, win the day. It has come to be felt that in all semin- 
aries of sound learning, and among them in the public schools, 
the essential matter is not how boys play or how they look, but 
what they learn as a preparation for the struggle of life. If 
English boys cannot hold their own in intellectual competition with 
the youth of other nations, the commercial supremacy, and with 
it the Imperial supremacy, of Great Britain is already doomed. 

In these circumstances the public schools have slowly, and 
not altogether voluntarily, widened their curricula. An Army 
class has become a recognised part of a school. A Modern Side 
has become a recognised part. Some attempt, not as yet very 
hopeful, has been made to lay the foundations of scientific or 
technical instruction. And it is probable that public school- 
masters will ere long be ¢alled to face the difficult problem of 
commercial education. 

The expansion of the public schools has invested the scholastic 
career with a novel attractiveness. Schoolmasters are no longer 
mere ‘ gerund-grinders’; they are coming to be occupied with a 
great variety of subjects bearing, not indirectly, but often sensibly 
and immediately, upon the welfare of the nation and the Empire. 
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Education advances, and with it there springs up in the minds of 
some pupils, if not of many, the hope that, instead of treading a 
well-beaten road which leads to no definite goal, they may by 
intelligence and energy make some addition to the universal stock 
of human wealth or human knowledge. For educational subjects 
which afford room for discovery possess for many minds a greater 
interest than subjects in which information or even culture is the 
sole end. 

The scholastic profession has drawn numerous recruits into its 
ranks, and would have drawn still more but for two considerations. 
One is that other professions have opened their doors, with in- 
creasing success, toeager students. The universities, for example, 
retain a larger proportion of their best men ; for recent legislation 
has done away the rule of celibacy in academical life, and has 
enabled the colleges, at Oxford even more than at Cambridge, to 
impose residence as a condition of the tenure of a fellowship. It 
is easy to get any number of men who fall just below the first 
rank of academical distinction as schoolmasters ; it is not so easy 
to get Ireland or Craven scholars. At the same time the Civil 
Service, both at home and abroad, and Applied Science in some of 
its many branches, have claimed the allegiance of clever and 
ardent men who might in old days have become schoolmasters. 

The other consideration is the alliance of the scholastic pro- 
fession with the Church. It is often condemned; it is oftener, 
perhaps, misunderstood. A lay schoolmaster who fails in his 
candidature for a headmastership is apt to console himself with 
_ thethought that if he had been in Holy Orders he would not have 
failed. It may be so, but it may not; for laymen are not all suc- 
cesses, as clergymen are not ail failures in education. Nor can it 
fairly be said that as yet the headmasterships of the great public 
schools have, perforce, been conferred upon second-rate school- 
masters from a lack of first-rate men in Holy Orders. Still, the 
modern world, which is not too rich in heroisms, has seen few 
more signal instances of conscientious self-sacrifice, and none, 
perhaps, which has been less adequately recognised, than in the 
lives of those lay schoolmasters of high ability and distinction who 
have been content to play humble parts and to do their duty 
quietly, and to see themselves passed by men not superior and 
perhaps not equal to themselves in the competition for head- 
masterships, because they did not feel, and would not profess, the 
inward call to the sacred ministry. 
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Whatever tends to lower the intellectuality of the scholastic 
profession is a serious injury to it. Ifthe best men are unwilling 
to become schoolmasters the whole profession will bear the stamp 
of mediocrity. In so far, then, as the necessity of ordination is 
a bar to entrance upon the profession, it ought to be removed, or, 
as far as possible, to be mitigated. The more numerous and 
influential the appointments which can be entrusted to laymen 
without the sacrifice of high interests, the brighter will be the 
future of education in England. 

But when all is said, the schoolmasters exist for the schools, 
and not the schools for the schoolmasters. A governing body in 
electing a headmaster are bound to consider the success of the 
school. They may like and admire a man, but they cannot 
appoint him to the headmastership unless they believe that the 
school will prosper in his hands. They must consider not merely 
the theory of education, but the actual sentiments of parents and 
the actual requirements of boys. Education is a discipline for 
life, and it is as important that the citizens of a great country 
should be moral and religious as that they should be well taught. 
However vital may be the principle of religious liberty, yet if the 
election of an atheist or agnostic to a headmastership in the 
present state of public feeling would prejudice a school, the 
governing body would be justified in refusing to elect him. 

They find it conceivable, too, that the undue prevalence of the 
lay element among schoolmasters would imply a lowering of the 
scholastic ideal. In the circumstances of an English public board- 
ing-school, where boys spend three-fourths of the year away from 
their homes, a schoolmaster is felt to be charged with responsibility 
for all the parts of human nature—for body and mind and spirit. 
The education would be less complete, it would be less sacred, if 
he thought only of the body and the mind and ignored the spirit. 
A governing body appoint the headmaster, but they appoint no 
other master. Yet it falls to them as a duty to make some pro- 
vision for the conduct of Divine Service in the school chapel. 
They can make it in two ways, but in no more. Either they must 
appoint a clergyman as headmaster, or they must appoint a 
chaplain, who may or may not be on the staff of the school. But 
to entrust a chaplain, and not the headmaster, with the religious 
ministrations of the school is to undo the foremost of Dr. Arnold’s 
educational reforms. In his well-known letter to the Trustees of 
Rugby School he used these words: ‘ Whoever is chaplain, I must 
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ever feel myself, as headmaster, the real and proper religious 
instructor of the boys. No one else can feel the same interest in 
them, and no one else (I am not speaking of myself personally, 
but merely by virtue of my situation) can speak to them with so 
much influence. In fact, it seems to me the natural and fitting 
thing, and the great advantage of having a separate chapel for the 
school—that the master of the boys should be officially as well as 
really their pastor, and that he should not devolve on another, 
however well qualified, one of his own most peculiar and solemn 
duties.’ 

On the other hand, there are striking examples of boarding- 
schools which offer contradiction to such anticipations of any 
lowering of the scholastic ideal, schools where the headmaster 
is a layman, who, though the chapel service is conducted by the 
chaplain, himself undertakes religious instruction, prepares for 
confirmation, and holds his bishop’s licence to preach. The 
movement in this direction, however, is slow: the care of souls in 
lay hands is a novel idea to conservative boards of governors, and 
it is probable that for a long time to come, while a preference will 
be given to clergymen as headmasters of the great boarding- 
schools, the headmasterships of the schools which are mainly or 
exclusively day schools will in the future be reserved for laymen. 
But there can be little doubt that the scholastic idea will fall below 
its present level, at least in schools where the teaching of religion 
is almost necessarily delegated by the parents of boys to school- 
masters, if it is no longer possible to say, as Dr. Arnold said to 
his colleagues at Rugby, ‘No parochial ministry can be more 
properly a care of souls than yours.’ 

The scholastic profession, in virtue of its intrinsic dignity, is 
sure to attract a large body of members. ‘The idea is dawning 
on us,’ says Dr. Channing, ‘ that no office can compare in solemnity 
and importance with that of training the child.” ‘To educate a 
child perfectly requires profounder thought, greater wisdom than 
to govern a state.’ ‘Much as we respect the ministry of the 
Gospel, we believe that it must yield in importance to the office 
of training the young.’ 

It is attractive too from its very difficulty and responsibility. 
It creates lasting ties of interest and gratitude. There are few 
purer relations upon earth than the affection of a pupil for his 
master. Yet schoolmasters, if they do much good, may do much 
harm too, not voluntarily, but by failure of temper or sympathy. 
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There is no profession in which a good man may work so much 
mischief as the scholastic. 

Personality in education is everything. A man may have all 
the virtues ; he may be a saint; but if he cannot keep order or 
cannot keep it except at the point of the sword and in such a 
way as to excite hostility against himself and his profession, it is 
probable that he does more harm than good. No gift is more 
capricious, at least apparently, none more difficult to predict than 
the power of discipline. It may perhaps be said that the best 
disciplinarian will exhibit a sympathetic severity. He will be 
severe ; he will make his pupils feel that, if need be, he will 
crush them to powder. When his mind is made up and his foot 
is put down, there will be no disputing his will. But none the 
less he will be sympathetic; he will not draw the reins in too 
tightly, he will raise a laugh sometimes; above all, when he 


punishes boys, he will not shut the door of hope upon anyone, © 


however sinful. A schoolmaster who cannot be severe will fail 
all along the line; for public school boys are as merciless as 
young savages, and if a master lets them take advantage of him 
will take it unscrupulously. But a schoolmaster who is unsym- 
pathetic will commit yet worse mistakes, and these in the more 
delicate relations of school-life, as when he comes to deal with 
boys who are shy or sensitive or despondent, or in the hours of 
temptation, penitence, emotion, or of intellectual and spiritual 
trial. 

It is sometimes asked if the qualities of a schoolmaster can 
be taught. Socrates was wont to ask if virtue was teachable. 
Nobody doubts now that human nature can be in some degree 
guided to virtue or turned away from it by external influences 
such as heredity, education, or social circumstances. But neither 
does anybody doubt that some natures are more readily disposed 
to virtue than others. Similarly the scholastic instinct is born in 
some men. If it is not born in a man, he will never bea first-rate 
schoolmaster. He must love his profession, or he will not sueceed 
in it. A great teacher—a Comenius or a Pestalozzi—would rather 
be a teacher than anything else in the world. Still as the 
humblest of teachers, however grave and many may be his draw- 
backs, can by patience and practice advance to a certain point of 
efficiency, so the most richly gifted teacher can learn something, 
and something too that is well worth learning, from the age-long 
experience of schoolmasters. For the scholastic art is not ® 
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creation of yesterday; it has been slowly and even painfully built 
up. It is strange then that any man should profess it without 
trying to acquire at least some knowledge of the experiments 
made, the successes achieved, and even the errors perpetrated by 
the schoolmasters of past days. There is no fact more significant 
in the history of teaching, and none which, if it stood by itself, 
would excite a stronger despair of bringing English education to 
the intellectual level attained long ago in some other countries, 
than the tacit assumption, so commonly made, that a person who 
has learnt nothing of educational science may at any time become 
a teacher. 

Public information has already made short work of school- 
masters like Mr. Squeers; for that the famous advertisement of 
Dotheboys Hall was not entirely or even largely a caricature may 
be seen by anybody who will consult the numbers of the Times 
about the date of Queen Victoria’s coronation ; yet until a register 
of the teaching profession exists and nobody can act as a teacher 
if his or her name does not appear upon it, there will be school- 
masters and schoolmistresses who adopt the most difficult and 
delicate of professions with less—far less—than the qualifications 
of a lawyer or a doctor or a dentist. 

The registration of teachers, from the highest to the lowest, 
will consolidate the educational profession. It will be a guarantee, 
not perhaps absolute yet generally adequate, against mere 
ignorance and imposture. It will put an end to the reproach 
which some few charlatans bring upon education as a science or 
an art. 

Registration implies training; but if the training of teachers, 
whether in educational theory or practice, can do something to 
make a teacher efficient, it cannot do all; perhaps indeed it can- 
not do much. It can rather guard him against certain blunders 
than ensure his success. It can impart the idea of system or 
method ; it can teach him the use of mechanical instruments, 
such as the blackboard ; it can instruct him in the way of satisfy- 
ing himself that his pupils have understood, or have not grossly 
misunderstood, what he has said to them; but the personal 
magnetic influence of a great teacher lies beyond any training 
in the world. So far indeed as training goes, in regard to dis- 
cipline and the art of instilling knowledge, it is probable that a 
headmaster in half-an-hour’s conversation with a young colleague 
can render him more efficient help than he would get from read- 
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ing books or passing examinations. And to have been a boy at 
a public school is the best preparation for becoming a master 
there. For then the master looks back on his own experience; 
he reflects who were the teachers that did him most service; and 
he aspires to imitate what he admires. : 

The education given in public schools has largely widened. 
When it was practically limited to the classical languages of 
Greece and Rome, it was simple and definite; but it often missed 
its aim. There are many boys who dislike the classical languages 
and indeed all languages, yet have a taste for intellectual study. 
Mathematics, modern languages, the branches of natural science 
are comparative innovations in English public schools; not one of 
them dates back beyond the early days of the nineteenth century. 
And it is a curious law that subjects taught in public schools, and 
to some extent the masters who teach them, take rank according to 
seniority ; boys feel more respect ceteris paribus for a classical 
master than for a mathematical, more for a mathematical master 
than for a scientific, in proportion to the time that their subjects 
have been recognised in schools. 

It is a pity, indeed, that the division among educational sub- 
jects has become so sharp as it is. Specialisation is often an evil 
for masters as well as for boys. A broad intellectual sympathy is 
worth more than a narrow exactitude. If a classical scholar 
knows something of English history or modern languages his 
lessons upon the classics gain life and force. Hence a young man 
who chooses the educational profession commands a_ greater 
respect, and he may easily command a higher income, if, as soon 
as his degree is taken, he spends some time in France or Germany 
or enters at home upon some novel study. While the English 
boy remains as intractable as he is now, a great part of the teach- 
ing given in modern languages will probably be entrusted not to 
foreigners, but to Englishmen who have lived abroad. Nor is it 
doubtful that some acquaintance with the most human of edu- 
cational instruments—language—would smooth away difficulties 
from the path of the teacher who is a mathematician or a man of 
science. 

Next to character, intellectual power is the most important 
element in the teacher’s success. A school is a place of educa- 
tion. It is not devoted to games or society or the imitation of 
warfare, but to learning. But no influence upon the lives of 

pupils is so strong as the evident example of their teachers. It is 
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a vital point therefore that boys should look up to their masters 
not only as being their intellectual superiors, but as being chosen 
for intellectual superiority. 

The association of the public schools with the universities is 
so intimate that an academical degree will probably remain a 
valuable, if not even an indispensable, qualification for the 
scholastic profession. And while in the world high academical 
degrees count for little, in the scholastic profession they count for 
a good deal. They constitute an assurance that a schoolmaster in 
the subjects which he teaches knows more than the best of his 
pupils. For a schoolmaster can hardly be successful if his pupils 
spend their time during his lessons in making a record of his 
mistakes. They are apt in fact to become critical of his teaching 
if he resorts, for however legitimate a reason, to a translation or 
‘ crib.’ 

A young man who has got a high degree will not need to 
use any scholastic agency in his search for an educational position. 
The headmasters of the great public schools generally find 
colleagues by consulting heads or tutors of colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge. They do not rely much upon testimonials, but upon 
private recommendations. They inquire not only whether a man 
is a good scholar or mathematician, but whether he is a gentle- 
man, a man of high honour and personal influence, sympathetic 
with the young, docile, sociable and progressive. It is where 
appointments are less highly paid that the agencies come in. 
The agencies in the universities are upon the whole better than 
others, as standing in closer touch with academical life. But 
nearly all are carefully and conscientiously worked, and where the 
opinions expressed upon candidates for masterships are wrong, 
they are usually wrong not from intention but from ignorance. 
It is, however, so much the interest of the agencies to help their 
clients, that headmasters are wise in observing not only what is 
said but what is not said on their behalf. 

There has been too much tendency of late to appoint masters 
on athletic grounds. An athlete may be and often is a good 
fellow. In the external or obvious elements of scholastic success 
he may easily surpass a mere scholar. But in the end a school- 
master does not rise to the proper dignity of his profession unless 
he treats athletic qualifications (if he possesses them) as secondary, 
being rather the means of entering into deeper and fuller sympathy 
with his pupils than as educational advantages in themselves. 
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Whatever tends to a good understanding between masters and 
boys is good for both; and it may well be thought that boys will 
listen more readily to a master, when he urges upon them duty 
or industry, if they know that he feels an interest in their games 
than if they regard him as somehow a being of other flesh and 
blood than their own. But always and everywhere the true 
hierarchy of school-life must be maintained—viz. first character, 
next learning, lastly sport. 

The best schoolmaster then will be a man of culture and 
common sense, a public school man, a university man, who has 
got a high degree, who has learnt something outside the lines of 
regular academical study, who can take a part in the games as 
well as in the lessons of his pupils, who is tactful, sympathetic 
and inspiring, who is ever hopeful, who can see the good in every- 
body, and who makes boys do willingly what it is his duty to 


make them do at all costs. He is one who adopts the scholastic — 


profession from a genuine love of young souls. But if his motive 
in choosing his profession is generous, it does not fail of a sub- 
stantial reward. He lives in a refined and disciplined community, 
He works upon prescribed conditions; it is not necessary that he 
should devise work for himself. He enjoys periodical holidays 
extending over a fourth part of the year, and never, or very seldom, 
suffering interruption from causes which he cannot control. He 
derives, upon the whole, a full recognition of his endeavours, in the 
gratitude of his pupils and the appreciation of their parents and 
friends. Above all, if he is so fortunate that his lot is cast in one 
of the great public schools, he has a home of his own and can often 
marry at an early age; nor is his income liable to such fluctua- 
tions as in some professions, especially the clerical, have of late 
seriously affected many careers. 

It is true that in the educational profession as much as in any 
a striking disparity among incomes occurs. The headmasters of 
Eton and Harrow may be paid too much; there can be little 
doubt that many humble schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are 
paid too little. Incompetency on one hand is too often met by 
sweating on the other. It is tacitly assumed that, as some few 
teachers undertake their work without being properly qualified 
for it, a great number of them may justly perform their work 
without being properly remunerated for it. No doubt the remedy 
for this evil will be found when teachers cease to be incompetent. 
Meanwhile, a catalogue of the pittances upon which men and 
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women, sometimes possessing academical degrees or certificates, 
are content, if not eager, to attempt the exacting task of education, 
affords lamentable reading. The educational profession is one in 
which many are called, but few are chosen. It is not parents 
who are the only or the worst ‘sweaters’ in education. Few 
preparatory schoolmasters pay their assistants adequate salaries. 
Few too are the headmistresses who pay such salaries. And 
whenever a school, as the property of a company, is a pecuniary 
speculation, there is always considerable danger that the staff will 
be either undermanned or underpaid. 

One important branch of the scholastic profession, and a 
branch in which academical honours need not be regarded, com- 
prises the preparatory schools. In these schools the headmasters, 
if they are fortunate, make large incomes. They are probably 
more highly paid in proportion to their intellectual merits than 
any other teachers in the world. For they charge handsome fees ; 
they take large numbers of little boys; and in the administration 
of their schools they are not put to heavy expenses. Many a 
preparatory schoolmaster must enjoy an income of 1,000l. per 
annum ; not a few enjoy incomes reaching to 2,000/. and 3,000L., 
and two or three at least get even more. In fact, a young man 
entering upon the scholastic profession with no special aptitudes 
or distinctions, can hardly do better than by associating himself 
with the headmaster of a well-known preparatory school, gaining 
his confidence and marrying his daughter. But he must not look 
forward to remaining an assistant-master in such a school, or he 
will be always a poor man. In such a position he cannot hope to 
start with a salary of more than 100l. a year, besides board and 
lodging, which is worth to him another 60/. or 70/., though adver- 
tisements may be seen offering as little as 601. He cannot hope 
to end with more than 200/. a year, nor can he, like a senior 
assistant in many of the less important grammar schools, who 
begins at no higher salary, look forward to having a boarding-house 
under his charge. 

The new educational authorities will do well to fix their eyes 
not only upon the playgrounds and classrooms and sanitary 
arrangements of schools, but upon the pecuniary circumstances 
in which masters and mistresses teach in them. For unless 
teachers get sufficient salaries and unless they see a hope of 
increasing them, as their domestic expenses are increased, they 
cannot do their best work ; they are disturbed and distracted in 
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mind; they give their schools only a part of their energies. Nor 
is any mistake so fatal in education as to suppose that one teacher 
is as good as another. The true economy is to get the best 
teachers and to pay them well. 

To find good teachers, to afford them the means of teaching 
well, to make them happy in their teaching—that is the secret 
of educational success. 

The scale of remuneration in public schools varies according as 
they are endowed or not; as the fees are high or low, and allocated 
in reasonable proportion between tuition fund and boarding fee ; as 
there are many or few boarding-houses; as there is a regular 
scale of increment in salary, or a tutorial system or a system of 
compulsory retirement. The assistant master may begin with an 
income ranging from about 200/. to as much as 400/. in exceptional 
cases. At one public school he will find a scheme which provides 
for regular increments of his salary as teacher up to 8001., apart 
from any question of a boarding-house. At another the tutorial 
system will allow him to make as much by his own efforts and 
popularity as tutor in a few years: at another, with funds badly 
allocated and capricious arrangements, he may begin with 3001. 
and not reach 400. after twenty years’ service. If a young man 
thinks of money-making, he will naturally look for a schoo! in 
which the boarding-houses are many and the succession to them 
is rapid, or in which the tutorial system affords him an opportunity 
of raising his income above its minimum either immediately or 
speedily by his own efforts. Compulsory retirement, if it ensures 
a pension to a schoolmaster at or about the age of sixty, is coming 
to be recognised in the profession not as a hardship but as a boon. 
Nor is it the less a boon if a master, by enforced contributions or 
deductions from salary, supplies a part—generally not more than 
one-half—of his own pension, for, apart from compulsion, he is 
only too likely to spend what he earns; and at the age of sixty 
his faculties begin to fail, his sympathy with young life gets 
impaired, and it may not unreasonably be hoped that, as his 
children will be out in the world, his own savings with the 
pension added to them will afford him ease and comfort in his 
later years. But he will do well if all through his scholastic life 
he cultivates some literary or scientific taste which will give 
him pleasure and perhaps bring him some little profit when that 
life is over. 

A schoolmaster beginning life in a great public school, if he 
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is not in a hurry to get married, will be pretty free from pecuniary 
anxieties. He can live as a bachelor upon 200/.-300/. per 
annum, and it will not be long before he earns a larger income. 
Many masters of boarding-houses make 1,000/., such masters in 
the most expensive schools make 1,500/. or more per annum. 
The incomes of the headmasters in the great schools may vary 
from 2,000/. to 6,000/. In the smaller secondary schools scattered 
over the country the headmaster, while drawing an income no 
larger than that of a housemaster in a public school, enjoys a 
compensating liberty of action and opportunity of developing his 
own ideas of education, so that the position is one much sought 
after by men who have gained experience as assistant-masters in 
public schools, and who, with a real gift for education, derive both 
independence and a sufficient livelihood without the weary and 
repulsive ‘waiting for dead men’s shoes’ which is unhappily 
involved in our existing public school system. It is, indeed, a 
strange feature of English public school life that masters should 
derive a large proportion of their salaries from the profits of 
boarding-houses. For a scholar is not born or trained to be a 
hotel-keeper ; nor does he choose his wife with a view to her 
knowledge of culinary affairs. It would be a good thing, if it 
were possible, to divorce the feeding from the teaching of the 
young. But the boarding-house system, in spite of its faults, 
provides the only substitute for parental care, for domestic 
society, for the intimacies of home-life. The schoolmaster 
stands i loco parentis to his pupils, and one element of a 
father’s duty towards his children is to look after their food. 
Perhaps it is this unique yet complex relation of a master to his 
pupils in a public school which is his abiding recompense. It is 
a relation which nothing terminates but death. Always a public 
schoolboy looks back with respect, if not with affection, to 
his ‘tutor.’ Always the tutor thinks of the statesman or the 
soldier who has been his pupil as he was when he was a young 
schoolboy in jackets. Public schoolmen of the same generation 
find a perpetual bond in the memory of their 


Actae non alio rege puertiae. 


For as the shadows of life lengthen, the days of boyhood seem 
brighter and fairer; distance lends them its proverbial enchant- 
ment; and the old schoolmaster, drawing near to the grave, 
dreams that he is still as he was once among his boys. 
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THE RED CAT. 


In the days when Yondercot was a residence of the Bishops of 
Lammerton, a small party of men was one winter night gathered 
about the hall fire, the Bishop himself occupying the centre of 
the group. The ladies of the house party had retired to their 
rooms after a long evening spent in telling and hearing ghost 
stories, and the men were now left alone to the quiet of the 
splendid hall and the humming of a clear fire. They sat for a 
few minutes in silence, all eyes brooding upon the glow of the 
fire, and then one of them remarked that every legend and every 
ghost story in the world must, he thought, have some more or less 
intelligent foundation in fact. Another quoted Balzac’s ‘ Christ 
in Flanders,’ and told how it was a common belief among certain ~ 
sailors that Christ still walked upon the sea. Then the conver- 
sation dropped again till the Bishop—who had not yet contributed 
a ghost story to the sequence—leaning forward in his chair, his 
elbows on his knees, his hands held out towards the fire, remarked 
that concerning one ghost story he knew never yet had he been 
able to trace any relation to fact, unless, indeed, the story was 
actually true throughout. 

They all begged for the story, and though he glanced 
smilingly at the slow-ticking clock and protested the lateness of 
the hour, he yielded at last to their persuasion, and told the 
following extraordinary story. One of the party tells me that he 
can never forget the effect of that recital, told in the low quiet 
voice of the Bishop, as the old man sat there in the great 
panelled hall, leaning forward towards the fire, with the flicker 
of the flames in his face and about his silver hair, his long white 
hands stretched out to the fire and his gentle gaze ranging from 
face to face, as he sought to bring home to their minds some 
particular point in the story. Outside in the undulating park, 
now three inches under snow, a wild gale was tearing at the 
trees and throwing great gusts of hail against the close-curtained 
windows. 


Some years ago, when I was travelling in Sweden (said the 
Bishop), I found myself in the neighbourhood of the forest of 
Kolmorden, and one day as I wandered with my guide away from 
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the shores of Lake Vetter we came upon the ruin of a hovel, 
whose broken roof, shattered windows, crumbling walls, and its 
garden long overgrown with weeds and tangling creepers, sug- 
gested so powerfully to my mind mystery and romance—for its 
situation was at once magnificent and desolate—that I asked how 
it came to its present ill-fortunes. From my guide, and sub- 
sequently from the Bishop of Upsala, I learned the story of this 
broken house, and I learned, moreover, that the truth of the 
legend was undoubted throughout the whole of Svealand and the 
northern part of Gotaland. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century the hut was 
occupied by a man who worked in the forest, did a little fishing 
on the lake, and cultivated the garden which I found a veritable 
jungle. His name was Hans Sparre, a silent, grim-faced man, 
as completely devoted to Lutheran doctrines as he was to his 
invalid wife Fredrika, and their little golden-haired child Marie. 
Theirs was a hard struggle for existence, fought out amid the 
loneliness of those wooded heights which separate southern from 
middle Sweden, but they appear to have been happy in their 
way, and the pedlar who visited them once a month told many a 
tale afterwards of the father’s tenderness, the mother’s solicitude, 
and the little Marie’s eagerness for a story. ‘It was with her,’ 
he would say, ‘never a pretty ribbon, never a trinket—no, no, it 
was always a story of ghosts and the other world.’ And he gave 
her freely of Birgitta’s Uppenbarelser. 

With this small family lived a black cat, brought by the 
same genial pedlar as a present for little Marie. It shared the 
frugality of the cottage, devoted itself to the child, and seldom 
showed any disposition to go beyond the limits of the garden. 
Because of its solemn demeanour, which squared so finely with 
his own notions, Hans Sparre christened the creature Martin, 
after his favourite divine. 

Well, thus they lived—the hard toiling peasant, the sickly 
wife, the bright child, and this solemn old cat, Martin. 

One very turbulent winter night as they sat before a wood 
fire, the child lying on the floor at their feet with Martin’s black 
head on her lap, the wife suddenly touched her husband’s arm 
and called upon him to listen. 

‘Tis the wind,’ he said, stroking her hand. 

‘Nay, it was a cry I heard. A thin cry, far off.’ 

‘A bird caught by a lynx.’ 

31—2 
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‘Perhaps,’ said the little Marie, jumping up, ‘it is a fairy, 
and she wants to come in.’ 

At that moment something moved against the door, and once 
again a low cry entered the room from the boisterous night 
without. Martin rose, arched his back, and drew back his teeth, 
hissing at the door. The child clutched him up and held him 
against her breast, while Hans rose from his chair and walked 
heavily towards the door. Fredrika, with knitting idle in her 
lap, one finger at her lip, watched him over her shoulder. 

He lifted the clumsy wooden latch, and pressing his hand 
against the door so that the wind should not drive it in, allowed 
it to open a few inches, while with blinking eyes he peered out 
into the night. 

Scarce was the door three inches open when a cat slunk in 
through the narrow aperture and padded quickly to the fire. The 
child gave a cry of joy, Martin leaped out of her arms and rubbed his _ 
head against the neck and shoulder of the new-comer, and Fredrika 
turned full round in her chair to her husband now closing the door. 

‘Where has it come from?’ she cried, her eyes wide with 
astonishment. 

Hans laughed gutturally: ‘Out of the night, my Fredrika.’ 

‘God has sent it!’ cried little Marie. 

‘ We know nothing more of it,’ said the father, coming back 
to his chair. 

‘Then they turned their gaze on the new-comer. 

It was a red cat—a far deeper shade of red than the cats we 
should describe as sandy—and its fur was miraculously luminous, 
a bright sheen giving it almost the hue of an orange. For the 
rest it was well nourished, and though it had come from a reeling 
night its coat was dry and warm. It gave no token of uneasiness 
on finding itself in strange surroundings, but settled itself upon 
the hearth, its green eyes set steadily on the sputtering wood fire, 
and apparently unconscious of the rubbings and purrings with 
which Martin continued to welcome its arrival. 

There was some little talk between Hans and his wife con- 
cerning this additional strain upon their slender commissariat, 
but it was speedily decided that the cat should not be turned 
out into the storm, and little Marie vowed that she would share her 
meals with it so that it might remain with them. From that 
night it took up its abode with this simple family, and it was 
given the distinguished name of Luther by Hans himself. 

Many weeks passed, and the cat showed no inclination to 
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leave its home ; indeed, it was quite as content with the narrow 
limits of the garden as Martin himself. The two cats were 
inseparable, though Luther appeared to take no interest in 
Martin, and the child looked after them both with a perfectly 
divided affection. 

One day when Fredrika was too ill to move about, and Marie 
was making a brave show of performing the household duties, the 
red cat suddenly showed a strange and affectionate interest in his 
black brother. He left the hearth, purred continuously, walked 
round and round Martin, nosing at the black cat’s face, sidling 
against his loins, even putting his paws on Martin’s shoulder, and 
then, with one final caress of the other’s face, stalked solemnly 
through the open door into the garden. Martin followed. 

Little Marie who had watched this sudden affection on the 
red cat’s part with almost breathless interest, was about to march 
out with them to see its conclusion, when the kettle boiled over, 
and all her attention was given to the business of the fireside. 
When she had set the kettle in the fender, however, she went into 
the garden and looked for the cats. 

They were not to be seen. 

She hunted under the bushes and amid the vegetables, she 
looked into the byre at the side of the cottage occupied by their 
little cow, but nowhere could she discover the two cats. Then it 
struck her that a miracle had happened, and that they had gone 
beyond the boundaries of the garden. She darted away from the 
shed, and hurried through the garden. At the extreme end of 
the field, just entering the wood, the child descried the red cat, 
and behind it, following with due solemnity, her older friend the 
black. She saw them enter the wood, and then she ran in breath- 
less to tell her mother the news. 

Hans arrived home, and was incontinently told the tale. 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘our new friend Luther is evidently a hunter. 
There will be a bird or two the less in the forest to-morrow.’ 

The night came, and still the cats remained in the forest. 
In the morning, also, there was no sign of them. Marie wept 
bitterly for her playmates, and to all the comfortable assurances 
of her father protested her conviction that a wolf or a bear had 
killed them. 

On the evening of the following day, as the family sat at their 
meal, there was a movement at the door as though it were being 
pushed from the outside, and little Marie, crying out that the 
cats had returned, sprang joyfully from her chair, and standing 
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tiptoe, lifted the latch of the door and admitted—the red cat 
alone. It stalked in as unconcernedly as on its first appearance, 
and moved directly to the hearth; there it crouched, blinking at 
the fire, and casting not a single glance at the other inhabitants 
of the room. 

‘Thou knowest thy home, then, Master Luther!’ said Hans, 
from the table. 

‘And where is Martin, where is Martin?’ cried Marie, bending 
over the cat. 

‘ Martin, I fear, will never come back,’ answered the father ; 
‘he was too old to begin the work of hunting. You must be 
content with this Rufus.’ 

And he had spoken truth, for Martin was never seen again. 

But Luther appeared to be content with his excursion, and 
did not show any signs of a desire to revisit the forest. If he was 
a hunter, it was only by caprice, and a more domesticated cat it 
would have been difficult to find. He sat eternally before the fire, 
blinking with sleepy eyes at the sputtering wood, only on the 
rarest occasions going beyond the threshold of the cottage. 

It was some four weeks after his return that this red cat 
betrayed signs of his old restlessness. Fredrika was at the table 
plying a busy needle, with a great pile of flannel before her, which 
had been brought the day before by their friend the pedlar, and 
Marie was sitting on the doorstep telling herself stories, with her 
eyes fixed dreamily upon the blue sky. Luther blinked upon the 
hearth. The red cat got up suddenly from the fire, paced two or 
three times round the room, with the same meaningless intensity 
as we see in a caged panther, and then swerving in the midst of 
its circle, it leapt quietly to the door, and rubbed its head against 
Marie’s arm, mewing up into her face, and padding on her hands 
with its sheathed paws. Then it moved off down the garden, and 
Marie turned her head into the room and whispered mysteriously 
to Fredrika, ‘ Luther has gone to look for Martin !’ 

The mother glanced over the rims of her spectacles—she was 
counting stitches at that moment—and nodded her head, return- 
ing instantly to her intricate task. 

But when she looked up again, Marie had gone from the door. 
The mother called her, but there was no answer. She bundled 
down her needlework, drew the spectacles from about her ears, 
and got up calling —‘Marie! Little Marie!’ She was at the 
door in a minute. 

‘Marie! Little Marie!’ she called, looking left and right 
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amid the bushes. Then raising her eyes she saw straight ahead 
of her the child walking slowly to the fringe of the forest, the 
red cat, a couple of feet ahead, at that very moment disappearing 
in the trees. 

She ran to the end of the garden screaming at the top of her 
voice. The child did not even turn her head, and in the next 
minute she had vanished into the forest. Then Fredrika sprang 
from the garden, and ran across the field calling loudly to her 
child as she stumbled over the rough ground. Marie had never 
strayed from the garden before, and there were dangerous beasts 
still ranging through the mighty forest of Kolmorden. She ran, 
breathless, terror in her soul. 

But before she reached the forest, she heard her name called, 
and turning about saw Hans coming up from the lake, an oar on 
his shoulder. She stopped and beckoned him wildly to her side. 
He set down the oar and the basket in his other hand, and came 
striding towards her. She screamed to him that he should run, and 
the huge fellowset to it witha will, reaching her white and breathless. 

‘ What is it ?’ he gasped. 

‘Marie! Little Marie!’ she answered, flinging herself into his 
arms. Then she pointed to the forest. The next instant he had 
bounded away from her side, and was soon lost to her sight. 

She stumbled after him, and as she went she heard his great 
voice shouting their child’s name through the trees. The hills 
rang with it. Guided by these cries, she made her way to his 
side, and together they searched hither and thither till the night 
fell; but they saw nothing of Marie, and no sound answered their 
-eries. It was dark when they reached the cottage. 

‘The red cat has decoyed her,’ said Hans, his lips trembling. 

Fredrika could do nothing but sob. 

‘When it returns I will slay it,’ cried Hans, setting his teeth hard. 
‘I will slay it when it returns. With my two hands—thus!’ 

‘But if Marie does not come back!’ cried the mother, lifting 
her tear-stained face to his. 

He jumped to his feet. ‘She will return! She shall return!’ 
And seizing up his gun, he rushed out of the cottage and vanished 
into the night. 

Fredrika stood at the door, staring into the darkness, listening 
for a sound. 

Ever and anon she heard him calling the child’s name, and 
now and then a Siberian jay croaked upon the night, but there 
were wide silences on every side, and she stood dry-eyed, the 
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insistent humming of stillness singing in her ears. The cries of 
her husband ceased altogether. The night became absolutely 
silent. She stood there in the darkness, feeling herself alone 
in the midst of a wilderness. She began to be afraid. Then, 
after long hours of this aching silence, a faint sound reached her. 
She strained her ears, craning her head forward from the door. 
It came again, a sharp, hissing, quickly smothered sound. She 
clasped her hands, listening so intently that she was conscious 
only of the loud singing in her ears. 

The night was drifting away, and a greyness in the gloom 
announced the coming of day. Straining her gaze through this 
yielding darkness, she saw a figure looming towards her. Again 
she heard the sharp hissing sound, and in the next minute her 
husband lurched against her, giving way to the sobs he had striven 
to keep back, weeping like a child upon her shoulder. 

Well, the child was lost—utterly, completely lost, and the 
pedlar carried the tale on his journey, so that many little children 
throughout Svealand wept for the pretty Marie whom they had 
never seen. Hans and Fredrika were broken-hearted. Their 
lives had been bound up in the little one, and they mourned for 
her as a man may mourn for his own lost soul. 

It was a few weeks after her loss—and while their grief was 
still too poignant for speech, so that they seldom exchanged words, 
and never spoke about the lost child—that the red cat once more 
made its appearance. It entered the house at night, rubbing at 
the door for admittance, and moving straight to the hearth as on 
former occasions. To Fredrika’s surprise, Hans did not lay hand 
either to his hunting-knife or to his gun. He jumped eagerly to 
his feet at the first sound of the rubbing at the door, as though 
he had been listening for that very sound ever since Marie’s 
disappearance. Then, when the creature had entered, he closed 
the door, returned to his chair, and sat with face of iron gazing 
at the cat. His wife feared to speak to him. 

Later she called him from his reverie, saying it was time they 
should retire. 

‘Go thou to bed,’ he answered ; ‘I watch here.’ And she left 
him. In the morning he was still sitting in his chair, his eyes 
fixed upon the cat, the cat blinking peacefully at the ashes in the 
fireplace. And all that day he remained at home. Fredrika 
went about her duties, pausing oftentimes to observe the silent 
man sitting heavily in his chair, the fierce brooding eyes of him 
sel determinedly upon the red cat. 
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At night he said, between set teeth, ‘God give me strength 
that I do not throttle thee before thou showest me my child.’ 

And that night, too, he sat up, and on the following day he 
remained at home. Every night with great fear he spoke to the 
cat: ‘God give me strength that I do not throttle thee before 
thou showest me my child.’ 

And one day, when Fredrika was ill with the extra work that 
had fallen to her, the cat suddenly rose from the hearth, paced 
restlessly round and round the room, and then sprang upon 
Sparre’s knees, stretching up her face to rub against his cheek. 
He shuddered violently, his hands twitching at his side, and 
between his teeth he said: ‘God help me or I shall kill thee, thou 
cursed one!’ So horrible did it seem to him to be caressed by 
this red cat. 

But when it sprang from his knee and went through the door 
into the garden, he gave a loud shout of joy. For the first time 
since Marie’s disappearance his face became radiant with delight. 
‘I shall find her!’ he cried to his wife. And, seizing up his 
hunting-knife, without further word to Fredrika, he went from 
the cottage, and followed the red cat into the forest. 

Fredrika, weak and wasted, shuffled to the door, and, leaning 
against the side, watched them disappear—the cat moving slowly 
and unconcernedly, the man following chafingly behind. Then 
she turned back into the cottage, sank wearily into a chair and 
waited. 

For many days the wretched woman waited, and Hans never re- 
tumed. She was growing infirm, and the loneliness of her desertion 
began to prey upon her mind. When the pedlar came by on his 
rounds a week after the disappearance of Hans he found her 
shattered in body, her mind so shaken that she was almost bereft 
of volition. She told him her story, and after he had given her 
food and helped her to the bed, the good fellow mounted his 
pony—leaving his wares behind him at the cottage—and galloped 
at full speed to the village in the valley. 

The news spread, search parties set out from all parts of the 
country, and soon the great forest had been beaten from one end 
to the other—but all in vain. There was no trace anywhere of 
the black cat, of little Marie, of Hans Sparre, or the red cat which 
had decoyed them out of existence. For some weeks excitement 
ran high, and certainly throughout the greater part of Svealand 
people talked of nothing else. It was an event in their lives, and 
the tale, carried by travellers and pedlars, was told and retold a 
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thousand times throughout the country. But the search parties 
soon abandoned their fruitless efforts, the kind people who had 
tended poor Fredrika withdrew to their homes, and once more 
the unhappy woman was left alone in her misery. 

On the very first night of her loneliness the red cat returned, 
In precisely the same unconcerned fashion it pushed through the 
opening door and padded straight to the hearth, curling itself up 
there with the calmest content, as though it had never gone away, 
Fredrika followed her husband’s example, and watched it. Night 
and day, praying for help from Heaven, she sat alone in the 
deserted hut with the red cat, waiting till it should lead her to 
the place where her husband and her child were now imprisoned. 

The cat took no notice of her, staring straight before it, never 
asking for food and never sleeping—unless it slept when she 
herself fell into weary slumber. And Fredrika watched and 


watched, longing every day for the signal which should take her - 


to her husband and their child, Days, weeks, a month passed, 
and every day death grew nearer and nearer to the poor woman 
alone with the red cat. Her cheeks fell in, her flesh wasted, she 
became racked with the intolerable tortures of hunger. Alone 
in her chair by the side of a fireless grate, she sat in utter 
desertion—watching the red cat and hearing the muffled steps of 
death drawing nearer and nearer. She did not fear death—but 
presently she began to fear the cat. 

It turned its head one day, and, crouching peacefully on the 
hearth, stared up into her eyes. It was the first time they had 
ever looked each into the other’s eyes. You may imagine the 
effect upon the woman’s mind. None of us, I suppose, has ever 
experienced the prolonged stare of an animal ; as a rule their eyes 
blink, close, or turn away, unable to endure our gaze. But this 
cat who, remember, had led her husband and child to destruction, 
sat there upon the hearth, its head turned towards her, and its 
green eyes fixed steadily upon her own. At first she hoped that 
it was about to lead her to the forest, but after a moment or two, 
when it showed no sign either of moving or of turning its gaze 
away, she began to grow afraid. Before terror possessed her 
completely she determined to kill it, unable to bear the fixity of 
its gaze ; but when she tried to rise from her chair she discovered 
herself too weak to move, and then it was that horror seized her 
in its grip. She was the prisoner of the cat. 

In vain she essayed to close her eyes; they refused to remain 
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closed. And as she sat there, mesmerised by the glance of the 
cat, night fell, and in a little while darkness closed upon the room. 
But it was a darkness which could not shut out the terror of her 
situation, nay, a darkness which increased the horror of it a 
hundredfold, for the green eyes of the cat, malignant and ghastly 
in the intensity of their gaze, burned through the blackness, and 
fixed her with their hate. And then, through this darkness, 
loomed the shape of the cat, at first a blur of brown, then clear 
and defined in outline—a light red, and finally a flame of fire, 
luminous, unearthly. Alone in the blackness and solitude of the 
night, the wind blowing in through the open door bearing with 
it strange and eerie sounds from the forest without, the dying 
woman sat prisoned in her chair, gazing at the flaming cat upon 
the hearth, whose green eyes darted baleful fires into her own. 

That night seemed to her like a lifetime of physical agony, 
and when morning came tardily out of the skies her reason was 
well-nigh exhausted. At the first flush of dawn the cat rose from 
the hearth, stretched itself luxuriously, and then without another 
glance at the woman began to pace slowly round theroom. After 
a minute or so it sprang gladly to the door and vanished into the 
garden. 

Fredrika strove to rise but her strength had gone from her, 
and she fell back in her chair praying for death. Her mind 
collapsed as she realised that the cat had gone, and that it would 
never return to lead her to the place where Hans and Marie 
awaited her. 

It was not until late in the evening that the pedlar, a day or 
two late on his rounds, struck up the hillside and reached the 
cottage. He found Fredrika in the state I have described, and 
seeing that the poor creature was at her last gasp he determined 
to wait with her until the end. It was after he had given her 
nourishment and had carried her to the bed that she told him the 
story of the cat’s appearance and disappearance, and so simply 
and so resignedly did she recite the story that he could not bring 
himself to doubt the truth of it. 

That night the soul of Fredrika left her body, and when he 
had trimmed the lamp, so that she should not be left in darkness, 
and had covered the body reverently with a sheet, the pedlar 
saddled his pony and set off to ride with the news to the village 
below. But as he went, so the legend declares, he heard a 
sound of gentle music from the forest—music so rare and 
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wonderful that he unconsciously doffed his hat, believing himselt 
in the presence of angels. He looked towards the forest, and 
through the darkness he saw a soft luminous mist—a light that 
moved slowly among the trees. He feared to approach nearer the 
forest, but he found himself so enchanted by the music and so 
spell-bound by the mystery that he could not urge his pony 
forward. He remained on the side of the hill, his hands resting 
on the front of the saddle, his eyes fixed upon the light moving 
through the forest. And presently the radiance became brighter, 
and in another minute the whole forest appeared to be illumined 
by this celestial splendour, and in the midst of it he saw the 
stark gaunt form of Hans Sparre with little Marie in his arms, 
and at his side Fredrika clinging to his arm, her face as radiant 
as theirs with a rapture that was unearthly, and they were singing 
a hymn of Tomas, Bishop of Strengnis. 

When they had passed from his vision the dawn was in move- 
ment, and shaking the rein, now clammy with dew, the pedlar 
hurried down to the valley. As soon as his tale was told a party 
set off for the cottage, the priest going with them, and the pedlar 
telling and retelling the mysteries he had witnessed that night as 
they struck up the hillside. 

As they reached the cottage the lamp which the pedlar had 
lighted shone dimly and ghostly in the morning brightness. They 
saw it directly they opened the door, and then, the priest 
uncovering, the rest following his example, they entered the 
cottage. 

The bed was vacant. 

The sheet with which the pedlar had covered the body was 
tossed upon one side, the marks where a body had reposed were 
visible to all eyes—but the body of Fredrika had vanished as 
mysteriously as Hans and little Marie. For many minutes they 
stood gazing in awed silence at the bed, and then a cry of alarm 
from someone at the back of the little crowd brought them all 
turning hastily about in a state bordering on panic. ‘ What is it? 
What is it?’ they cried in one voice. 

The peasant who had caused this sudden alarm pointed to a 
beam of wood amid the smoke-grimed rafters of the cottage. 

* And there, transfixed by the great hunting-knife of Hans 
Sparre, was the dead body of the red cat. It was bloodless. 
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THE FLAMBOYANT PERIOD IN COOKERY. 


I usED to think, as I believe Horace thought before me, that a 
healthy appetite means an honest preference for plain fare, and 
that only the man who is rarely hungry despises ‘ common food.’ 
We all of us have a way of respecting the frugality nothing 
short of necessity would persuade us to practise. But, as a fact, 
it was at times when man was always hungry that he had the 
rarest fancy for uncommon food. 

I donot suppose people were ever blessed with more capacious 
appetites than in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Pepys, cloyed with venison pasties, and flitting from one brave 
dinner to another ; Dr. Johnson, stuffing until the veins stood out 
on his forehead and the perspiration dripped from his face, 
explain something of the cheerful alacrity in over-eating which 
they shared with their contemporaries. And yet, in the English 
cookery books of the period—of which I am proud to say I own 
many—I am struck above all with the extravagance, the flam- 
boyancy of the recipes. It seems as if the grosser the appetite, 
the more fantastic and curious had to be the device by which to 
tempt it. You might think those old, prodigious feeders, who 
never knew when to finish a meal, could only be coaxed to begin 
it, like so many capricious children. As a first essential, food was 
required not merely to be palatable but to ‘recreate the sight.’ 
Stevenson might have said of most men of the seventeenth, and 
even the eighteenth century, as of Pepys, that, dearly as they 
loved eating, not until the eye was flattered would they have avowed 
themselves content. A dinner was expected to please as a spectacle. 
The old authorities on cookery never ventured to neglect the 
pageantry of dining; their books are full of it. Gervase Mark- 
ham, who published his ‘English Housewife’ in 1631, bade the 
Master Server set down the dishes ‘ extravagently,’ and so ‘ givea 
most comely beauty to the table and very great contentment to 
the guesst.’ Giles Rose, whose ‘ Perfect School of Instructions ’ 
came out in 1682, reminds the butler that ‘many have gone 
further to see a table neatly covered than they would have done 
for to have eaten a good meal at the same table.’ Often a special 
section is set apart for ‘Conceits and other Secrets’ which, the 


1 Copyright, 1903, by Mrs. Pennell, in the United States of America. 
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hard-worked woman of the day is warned, are ‘so needfull for 
adornation that whosoever is ignorant therein is lame, and but 
the half part of a Compleat Housewife.’ And they were so 
amazing, these conceits, that, much as I delight to read about 
them, I feel I can never be too thankful I did not live in an age 
when the mere accident of sex would have added the business 
of the poet and the architect to the cares of housekeeping. 

We still think a good deal about the decoration of the table. 
But to-day, given fine linen, beautiful silver, rare glass and china, 
a few flowers, and the trick is done. It was another matter, I can 
assure you, in the seventeenth century, when dinner was a masque 
on a small scale, and Ben Jonson’s portrait of the master-cook 
was something more than a caricature :— 

A master-cook! why he’s the man of men 

For a professor! he designs, he draws, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies, 

Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish, 

Some he dry ditches, some motes round with broth; 
Mounts marrow bones; cuts fifty-angled custards; 
Rears bulwark pies; and for his outer works, 

He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust ; 

And teacheth all the tactics at one dinner. 


At times the skill of the cook might be concentrated on one 
design ; he might be asked for no more extraordinary display of 
his powers than ‘to make an Entremose of a Swan,’ for example. 
We should call it extraordinary enough in all conscience ; for the 
swan, roasted whole and gilded, was set upon a bed of paste 
‘coloured green and combed to look like a Meddow full of grass,’ 
and then adorned with a loose flying cloak of a kind of vermilion, 
and stuck over with little banners bearing what arms ‘ were judged 
most convenient or agreeable to the persons that shall be seated at 
the Table.’ But it was a trifle compared with the performances 
that graced a great occasion. The description of the ‘Triumph’ 
or ‘ Trophy ’ Robert May proposed for Twelfth Night suggests a 
Drury Lane pantomime in miniature. May, the author of 
‘The Accomplisht Cook,’ which he published in 1660, preserved 
the fine old traditions; the ‘blood of poetry’ still ran in his 
veins. But indeed, if he did not appear so sedate and serious in 
his portrait, I should suspect him of a jest when calmly, as if he 
were bidding you peel potatoes or boil water, he says to take 
sweetmeats and pastry and build a ship, with flags and streamers 
and guns, and a castle with battlements, portcullises, gates, draw- 
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bridge, and a train of powder; then, to model a stag, filling it 
with claret and sticking an arrow in its side ; then, ‘ by agreat Pin 
to take all the meat out of a dozen eggs by blowing,’ and fill them 
with rose-water; and, after that, to make pies with live frogs and 
live birds. Next he says—and this is too pretty not to be quoted 
—some of the ladies present must be ‘ perswaded to pluck the 
Arrow out of the Stag, then will the Claret-Wine flow out as 
blood running out of a wound. This being done with admiration 
to the beholders, after some short pause, fire the train of the 
Castle; then fire the train of one side of the Ship as in a 
battle. . . . This done, to sweeten the stink of the powder, let 
the Ladies take the egg shells full of sweet waters, and throw them 
at each other. All dangers being seemingly over, by this time 
you may suppose they will desire to see what is in the pies; 
where, lifting first the lid off one pie, out skip some Frogs, which 
make the Ladies to skip and shreek; next after the other Pie, 
whence come out the Birds; . . . so that what with the flying 
Birds and skipping Frogs, the one above, the other beneath, 
will cause much delight and pleasure to the whole company; at 
length, a banquet brought, the musick sounds, and everyone 
with much delight and content rehearse their actions in the former 
passages.’ 

I still remember the pie of live chickens provided as the 
holiday’s crowning joy at my old convent school. But I also re- 
member the amiable contempt with which, as the years went on, I 
looked upon the younger children who still had the heart to laugh. 
Robert May, however, never outgrew his youthful enthusiasm. He 
sighed, rather, for the happier yesterday when Triumphs and 
Trophies were still more generally the delight of the ‘ Nobility, 
before good House-keeping had left England, and the Sword 
really acted that which was only counterfeited in such honest and 
laudable Exercises as these.’ While his biographer, a now un- 
known W. W., is so convinced that when the old conceits flour- 
ished, then was ‘ Hospitality esteemed, Neighbourhood preserved, 
the Poor cherished and God honoured; then was Religion less 
talkt on and more practised; then was Atheism and Schism less 
in fashion and then did Men strive to be good rather then to seem 
80, that he leaves me wondering whether the true path to virtue 
is not through ships and castles of pastry and under streams of 
rose-water. 

For all the lamenting of May and his eulogist, it was a path 
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still followed, if with waning ardour, in the eighteenth century. 
I find John Nott, the compiler of a ‘Cook’s and Confectioner’s 
Dictionary,’ as late as 1723, copying May’s masterpiece with 
scarcely a change, except in the language—his Ladies ‘skip and 
scamper’ when the frogs jump out, his performance causes a 
‘surprising and diverting Hurly-Burly.’ I also find Horace Wal- 
pole, later still, in 1745, telling Sir Horace Mann how the Prince 
of Wales, to celebrate his son’s christening, ‘had the citadel of 
Carlisle in sugar at supper and the company besieged it with 
sugar plums.’ Walpole wastes no words in regretting happier 
days. ‘It was well imagined,’ is his sole comment, ‘ considering 
the time and the circumstances ’—the chief circumstance being 
the recent shameful surrender of Carlisle. Maybe it was as well 
Trophies languished when royalty could so pervert them. 
Anyway, they were the less needed, since dinner without 


them was one long ‘sequence of many coloured astonishments.’ - 


If already in the seventeenth century guests began to resign their 
dramatic part in the spectacle, if they gave up the ‘ Hurly-Burly’ 
—and a good thing too for their digestion—they refused to dis- 
pense with the pageant. There was nothing put upon the table 
that was not designed to captivate and deceive the eye. The 
very linen had to contribute to the desired effect. The Instruc- 
tions of Giles Rose are nowhere more minute and eloquent than 
when he is initiating the butler into ‘the neat and gentile art of 
folding napkins,’ by which may be learned ‘ how to fold and pleat 
and pinch the Linnen into all manner of forms both of Fish, 
Beasts, and Birds, as well as Fruits.’ And so ‘ curious’ are the 
cockle-shells, cocks and hens, pigeons on their nests, dogs with 
collars round their necks, hares, rabbits, tortoises, turbots, given 
as models, so subtle the compliment in the ‘ Mitre,’ ‘ The Cross of 
Loraine,’ and ‘the Order of the Holy Ghost’ should persons of an 
ecclesiastical or religious turn of mind be present, that I should 
like to believe Giles Rose the ‘ fellow’ Pepys found laying the 
napkins ‘ in figures of all sorts’ one day when he came home to 
superintend the preparations for a dinner of ceremony, and was so 
mightily pleased that he had half a mind to give the ‘ fellow 
forty shillings to teach my wife to do it.’ Pepys’ interest was 
always alert in any strange thing. But I am prosaic enough to 
ask what practical purpose the napkin, after leaving the hands of 
the artist, could serve? For when certain of the more ambitious 
metamorphoses were in question, linen alone did not suffice. 
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Thus, if a cock were modelled, ‘ make him,’ says Rose, ‘a Comb 
and Wattles and Beard of some red stuff; and for the end of the 
Beak, you may make it of a large Quill which you may cut and 
fashion like a cock’s bill, which must be fastened with a little 
Gum Dragon steept in Orange-flower, or other Sweet Water, 
then pull out and fashion him a Tail out of the other end of the 
fold, and raise it up, and set it as high as you can,’ and I do not 
see what was left for such a mess of dye, gum, and perfume save 
the washtub. 

The masquerade that began with the napkins went on with 
every course until the guests rose from the table; though, as 
was only natural, the highest flights of invention were reached 
in the lighter, more poetic dishes—the fruits, the pastries, the 
sweetmeats. Giles Rose found another motive, almost as inspiring 
in the fruit, which he would have the butler cut in ‘a great 
number of ornaments and representations,’ disguising it in several 
figures, ‘ carve-peeling ’ it in ‘many fashions that will be looked 
upon with admiration.’ Speech failed him for an adequate de- 
scription, and he gave expression to his superabundant ideas in a 
series of drawings of apples, pears, melons, plums, pineapples, 
‘carve-peeled’ into flowers, thistles, scorpions, spread-eagles, and 
other mysterious ‘forms’ beyond the recognition of an unpoetic 
person like myself, until, finally, as a supreme effort, he evolved 
a bunch of grapes, ‘not laid in a Dish, but set artificially upright 
as if it were growing in the Earth, and were yet fast to its own 
proper stem where it first grew.’ Robert May was as ready with 
devices for pastry and as eager to rely upon florid designs when 
his own gift of rhetoric seemed to him all too cold. Gervase 
Markham overflowed with patterns for his pastry, such as ‘ Beastes, 
armes, knots, Flowers,’ or ‘other diverse, pretty works according 
to your fancy,’ and he waxed so lyrical over the possibilities of a 
tart that I cannot resist giving his own words. ‘If the tart,’ he 
explains, ‘be in the proportion of a beast, the body may be of 
one colour, the eyes of another, the teeth of another, and the 
tallents of another; and so of birds: the body of one colour, the 
eyes another, the legges of another, and every feather in the 
wings of a séverall colour, according to“fancy ; and so likewise in 
armes, the field of one colour, the charge of another; according 
to the forme of the coat armour; as for,the mantles, trailes, and 
devices about armes, they may be set out with severall colours of 
preserves, conserves, marmalades, and godinyakes, as you shall 
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find occasion or invention, and so likewise of Knots and trayle of 
one colour, and another of another, and so of as many as you 
please.’ But then Markham was a fanatic, and would never have 
hesitated to sacrifice the dish to the spectacle. He might stoop 
to design a salad in imitation of flowers, ‘some full blowne, some 
half blowne, and some in the bud, which will be pretty and 
curious,’ though still a salad to be eaten. But it needs no deep 
discernment to see how much more his heart was in the work when 
he aspired to an arrangement ‘in the manner of Scutcheons and 
Armes, some like Birds, and some like wild Beasts, according to 
the Art and Cunning of the Workman ’—a salad dishonoured if 
any rash man ventured to appease with it the grosser pangs of 
hunger. 

Not only with these three great men, but with all the 
authorities on cookery, there was a continual striving after marvels, 
though the majority were but imitators and plagiarists. Their - 
books, you would say, were written in a fever of competition. 
Mrs. Hannah Woolley, a contemporary of Giles Rose and Robert 
May, one of the learned ladies prepared to teach their sex the 
whole duty of woman, was of the opinion that pastry must be cut 
‘in some pretty Fancy’ by the female who hoped for ‘a brave 
Tart’ as the result, and she gives a receipt for a ‘ Rock in Sweet- 
meats’ so stupendous that I half suspect this dignified lady of 
having her tongue in her cheek when, at the end, she begs the 
student not to think it ‘a simple fancy.’ As if anyone could! ‘I 
assure you,’ she says, ‘it is the very same that I taught a young 
Gentlewoman to give for a Present to a Person of Quality.’ 
Mrs. Elizabeth Raffald, one of Mrs. Woolley’s eighteenth-century 
successors, made it her ‘study to please both the Eye and the 
Palate, without using pernicious Things for the Sake of Beauty.’ 
And she sought success by spinning gold and silver webs out of 
sugar, turning a jelly into a bird or the moon and stars; a trans- 
parent pudding into a fishpond; a cake into a hedgehog, with 
currants for its eyes; flummery into Solomon’s Temple, cribbage 
cards, or eggs and bacon, as you choose; her ingenious labours 
coming to a climax in a desert island made of a rock of candy, 
surmounted by a crowned figure in the middle, and gravel paths 
running round it, with little figures and Chinese rails built up of 
pastry and comfits; ‘a pretty Middle Dish,’ she adds modestly, 
‘for a second course at a Grand Table or a Wedding Supper, only 
set two Crowned Figures on the Mount instead of one.’ These 
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ingenuities are repeated in book after book, until I cannot be 
sure whether Mrs. Raffald, or Mrs. Smith, or Mrs. Glasse, or any 
one of a vast number of distinguished ladies and equally dis- 
tinguished master cooks, should be credited with them. If I 
quote Mrs. Hannah Glasse in preference to others, it is not 
because her imagination is livelier, but rather because her fame 
is wider, and she may therefore be more honoured for the con- 
ception of a floating island, set round with candles like a Christmas 
tree, that enjoyed popularity in her day. Even in this she was 
excelled by William Gelleroy, the London cook, who was all for 
‘economy and elegance,’ and yet in the quest after prettiness 
could add ‘ some perfumed cockle shells’ to a dish already over- 
loaded with ornament. But I could go on indefinitely piling up 
examples of the confectioner’s skill in modelling and colouring 
his pastry and sugar into the semblance of something it was not, 
and never by any possibility could be. ‘To counterfeit Straw- 
berries,’ ‘to make cake in the shape of a Snail or a Crown,’ to 
prepare conserves ‘to cut in the form of slices of a Gammon of 
Bacon,’ ‘and they will deceive the Curious, who cannot but take 
them for Bacon, unless you taste or smell them ’—these are a few 
out of many similar receipts. 

And the master cook, though the material at his disposal was 
less plastic, did not lag far behind. ‘To make Peacocks or 
Capons look like Porcupines’; ‘to dress a Pig like a fat Lamb’; 
‘to pot Beef like Venison’; ‘to make mock Hare of a Beast’s 
Heart’; to serve ‘Turkies in the shape of a Football,’ or ‘in 
Buskins,’ and ‘ pigeons in the Form of a Frog or the Moon’; ‘to 
dress a shoulder of Mutton called Hen and Chicken’; ‘to dress 
the Belly of Veal or Goat like Apples ’—these are constant entries, 
of which our mock turtle is almost the sole survival. And to 
show to what delicious excess the fashion could be pushed, I 
might do worse than recall the ‘ Peacock drest with his Feathers,’ 
a dish worthy of Giles Rose, its inventor, in which the charm was 
not the delicacy of the flavour or exquisiteness of the sauce, but 
the fact that the roasted bird, covered with its skin and feathers, 
and arranged on a broach ‘as it were a Wheel,’ and made to 
turn, ‘will move and so will seem as if he were not dead but 
alive, and this is very easie to be done; and more also, if you 
please, for you can make him put fire out of his Beak, &.’ In 
the whole history of art was there ever a more expressive etcetera 
than that? In a word, the great thing was to offer a puzzle, a 
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something unexpected, a something strange. ‘Mutton Chops in 
Disguise,’ ‘a Disguised Leg of Veal and Bacon,’ ‘Artificial Potatoes,’ 
are other entries no less expressive. A ‘Calf’s Head Surprise’; a 
chicken, rabbit, or what you will ‘Surprise’; ‘a Legge of Mutton 
roasted after an Outlandish Fashion’; ‘a Pigge, a Pound of Butter,’ 
or almost anything else, ‘ Roasted Curiously’; ‘a Mallard Boiled 
Curiously,’ and so on, one after the other, are further proofs, if 
proofs were wanted. 

Some of the old conceits lingered long, and the fashion for 
dishes to go masquerading did not pass without a struggle. Even 
so conscientious a gourmet as Grimod de la Reyniére, in the days 
of the Directory—in the days, that is, of Cambacérés and Talley-, 
rand—could gravely recommend a dish of crayfish, some cooked 
in the approved fashion, others still alive but painted red, in 
order to provide an amiable surprise for the guests at a dinner 
party. The genius of Caréme, his contemporary, was for building 
classical temples and rococo palaces out of pastry, structures 
almost as astonishing as the desert island and fishpond of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Raffald and her followers. And, for that matter, we 
have not yet altogether outgrown some of these pretty fancies. 
For ingenuity, in name at least, the ‘ Toad-in-the-Hole,’ ‘ Bubble- 
and-Squeak,’ and ‘Angel on Horseback’ of the modern English 
kitchen might have had a placeon the older menu. The peacock 
dressed to seem as if he were alive has its rival in the boar’s head 
with pink and white sugar garlands about its snout and rings of 
lemon round its ears, upon which I have feasted at more than 
one Christmas banquet. Chocolate fish are not unknown in 
France at Easter-time. Americans delight in ‘Angel Cake,’ and 
it may be that the ‘Election’ and ‘Independence’ and ‘ Federal 
Cakes’ of my little old ‘American Cookery’ (1805) reappear on 
appropriate occasions in certain parts of the United States. 
Ices may still be served in the shape of little birds and curious 
fruits. Only on February 22 last I celebrated the birthday of the 
‘Father of my Country’ by eating cherries cut from a tree of ice 
with a little hatchet of excellent cake. But Caréme’s flamboyant 
creations were the last flaring up of the poetic fire, and all these 
things to-day are but belated protests against the common sense 
of an age that likes ‘to know the truth for the truth’ when at 
table. Practically speaking, the art of making things look like 
something they are not has devolved upon the vegetarian, who 
must, in self-defence, disguise the emptiness of his fare. 
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But it needed not only a pretty show, not only the ‘meta- 
phorical dish,’ to satisfy the appetite of our forefathers. Judged 
by our puny standard, the amount they could eat is alarming. 
Sixteen dishes of meat was Gervase Markham’s idea of the right 
number for one course when the dinner was merely such as 
became a modest gentleman, provided as many more dishes of 
other things were added as would make ‘ the full service no less 
than two-and-thirty dishes, which is as much as can conveniently 
stand on the table.’ Inconveniently, I should have said. And 
this first course, if you please, was followed by a second as ample. 
‘Three courses of ten, fifteen, and fifteen, and a sumptuous 
dessert,’ is Walpole’s description of the banquet Lord Holderness 
gave to a company of ‘artists.’ Most of the eighteenth-century 
cookery books printed elaborate plans as guides to the artist, 
whose success in setting a table was measured by the number of 
dishes he could crowd upon it at one and the same time—plans 
that leave you in no doubt as to the origin of that parade of little 
dishes with which some Americans still love to surround their 
plates at the hotel dinner. 

According to the theory of Horace, men whose hunger 
warranted those wholesale preparations should have been satisfied 
with the chop and steak, and perhaps a bottle of Worcester sauce 
thrown in, of the modern English bill of fare. But, in defiance 
of Horace, they demanded a variety that gave the accomplished 
cook and the complete housewife no time to rest upon their 
laurels. It was not enough then to understand boiling and 
roasting, grilling and frying, the limits now of the English cook’s 
knowledge. The casserole had to be mastered, and the chafing- 
dish—whose recent reappearance in Bond Street windows is looked 
upon as part of the American invasion—was indispensable in the 
well-equipped kitchen. To stew was a fine art. Braises and 
daubes, ragouts, hashes, and fricassees were as common as the good 
‘roast beef of Old England’; and ‘ made dishes’ were not a mere 
peg for Dr. Johnson to hang his pompous platitudes on: the 
chapter describing them was the longest in almost every cookery 
book. The ways of preparing any one meat or vegetable or fish 
were endless. Mrs. Hannah Glasse, who had no patience with 
‘French tricks,’ and whose intention was ‘to instruct the lower 
sort,’ taught such a multitude of modes for the dressing of beef, 
mutton, and veal that you reflect with awe on the lengtlis to 
which her imagination might have carried her had she catered 
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for the aristocracy; while nothing less than two long sections 
sufficed for the inexhaustible subject of pork. Every vegetable in 
the calendar was fried, fricasseed white or brown, mashed, stewed, 
broiled, farced, buttered, ragooed, mixed, until the English cook 
as I know her, vowed to plain water, or a sprinkling of salt in 
reckless moments, would recoil in horror. One authority alone, 
Vincent la Chapelle, cook to Lord Chesterfield, offered sixteen 
alternatives to the breadcrumbs without which the sole is now 
thought indecorous on the English dinner or breakfast table. To 
turbot he supplied eighteen means of escape from the monotony of 
shrimp sauce; and every other fish that swims made equal claim, 
and not in vain, upon his generosity. Robert May, as relentless 
in his hatred of ‘French tricks’ as Hannah Glasse, was altogether 
French when it came to a question of eggs. He could make 
twenty-one different omelettes, each a triumph. If only one good 
omelette could be turned out in twentieth-century England, what 
cause of rejoicing! And he could fry, butter, stuff, scramble, 
bake, boil, roast, until his directions would savour of sacrilege to 
a generation brought up to look upon eggs as inseparable from 
bacon. Nor did the man of genius hesitate before the oyster. It 
passed then through as many transformations as it does to-day in 
America. As for pastry, to look into any one of the old cookery 
books is to discover how legitimately the New Englander comes 
by his inheritance of pie ! 

And not only this. There were the countless dishes that have 
ceased to exist, save in the cookery and other books of the time— 
the tanzies and Florentines, the capilotades and stofados, the 
panadas, granades, and chardoons, the pigeons transmogrified, 
and, in Pimlico, the salmagundies—it was, you will remember, 
for a salmagundy that Mr. Morgan, Roderick Random’s friend on 
H.M.S. Thunder, was famed—the stump and battalia pies, the 
amulets and monasticks—but why so ascetic a name should have 
been found for a chicken stuffed with oysters, bacon, and sweet 
herbs, and served with rice and forced-meat balls, is a mystery 
that remains unsolved even in the book of Henry Howard, Free 
Cook of London, my sole authority for the dish. And then the 
cakes, puddings, and sweets of all kinds, the syllabubs, possets, 
tuff-taffity creams, carmelets, kickshaws, suckets, and wells of 
love, the furmeties Swift objected to—‘I hate Lent; I hate 
different diets, and furmity and butter, and herb porridge, and 
sour devout faces of people who only put on religion for seven 
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weeks,’ he wrote to Stella from London—and the wiggs Pepys ate 
so cheerfully with ale for his Lenten supper, and the diet bread 
Pamela took with her on the memorable journey to Lincolnshire, 
and how many other sweet things we have never eaten ourselves 
but love better than if we had because of the charm of associa- 
tion. And then the drinks with names that delight: metheglin, 
mead, ratafia, hydromel, hypocras, shrub, sherbet, muskadine, 
Malmsey—wine for the gods, wines made from almost every 
flower that blows and fruit that ripens, and even many vegetables 
long since doomed to oblivion in the stock-pot. Did not ‘ wine of 
turneps’ once enjoy great renown? What a fragrant gulf lies 
between Sir Kenelm Digby, with his innumerable ‘liquids’ for 
‘the sating the curiosities of each or the nicest Palate,’ and his 
degenerate descendant, content to quench thirst on plain whisky 
or beer! Sir Kenelm Digby’s ‘Closet Opened’ robs the American 
of his distinction as the inventor of ‘ mixed drinks.’ 

But I am most impressed when I look into the composition of 
all these dishes and drinks. ‘It was an ingenious man that first 
found out eating and drinking,’ Swift says somewhere; and I 
agree with him, if he meant the sort of eating and drinking in 
fashion under the Stuarts and the Georges. When people had 
ceased to marvel at the linen beasts and birds on their plates and 
the pastry beasts and birds before them, each mouthful was a 
fresh ‘surprise,’ each new dish could be attacked in the spirit 
of adventure. ‘I am not afraid of being called extravagant, if my 
Reader does not think I have erred on the frugal Hand,’ Mrs. 
_ Elizabeth Raffald declared ; and she spoke for all her profession. 

But what they considered an excess of frugality is to us an orgy. 
The cook could not put too much of any and every thing in 
a dish, whether of flesh, fowl, or fish. The array of herbs with 
names as sweet as themselves—thyme, rosemary, marjoram, basil, 
lavender—is simply bewildering. ‘Well-bred gentry love the 
taste of an onion in everything,’ was one of Swift’s directions 
to the cook. Roses, violets, cowslips, lilies-of-the-valley followed 
the sweet herbs in equal profusion. The flower garden was as 
important as the kitchen garden to a well-appointed chef. And 
there was as little stint with berries and fruits and spices. 
Oh, that spice-box! It is a saving sign of grace when William 
Gelleroy (1762) is at pains to explain that he has recommended 
‘a larger quantity of spices than are generally used; but as this 
depends on the palate of the person or persons for whom it is 
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intended, it may be given in less quantities at the discretion 
of the cook.’ 

In some of the old books dishes are deliberately divided into 
‘simple’ and ‘compound’; and nothing gives a better clue to the 
prevailing extravagance than the prevailing notion of simplicity. 
Let me take, as typical, one example out of many. Nothing 
could be plainer, you would say, than boiled mutton. But this is 
Robert May’s receipt: Boil your leg of mutton, having ‘ first 
stuffed it with parsley, and make sauce with large mace, gravy, 
chopped parsley, butter, vinegar, juice of orange, gooseberries, 
barberries, or grapes and sugar. Serve it on sippets.’ And if 
that seemed too unimaginative, beef suet and nutmeg could be 
added to the stuffing, and to the sauce capers, currants, sack, 
eggs, and lemons could give the desired zest. 

If this be simple, what, then, is ‘compound,’ would you 
know? Let me go again for an example to Robert May, the 
stern opponent of ‘Epigram Dishes imported from France.’ I 
choose at random, as choice must be made somehow, his ‘ Bisk.’ 
I cannot give it in full—it is too long; but the instructions for 
dishing it up are more than sufficient. ‘Have some French 
bread in the bottom of your dish. Then dish on it your chickens 
and pigeons, broth it; next your quails, then sweetbreads, then 
your pullets, then your artichocks, or sparagus, and pistaches, 
then your lemons, Pommgarnet ’—a good shot at ‘ pomegranate,’ 
I suppose—‘ or Grapes, Spinage, and fried Marrow ; and, if yellow, 
saffron or fryed sage ; then round the center of your boiled Meat 
put your minced Capon, and then run all over with beaten 
butter, &c.’ Here again is an etcetera that leaves one gasping. 
And for further embellishment it might be served with cocks’ 
combs, minced meat, spinage, yolks of eggs, saffron, and ‘many 
other varieties.’ 

And if you eat, and do not need some of the miraculous 
waters, the sovereign pills and powders it was then also the 
business of the good housewife to make, your digestion must be 
as tough as that of the generation which she fed and doctored. I 
understand why Markham, who thought the woman unskilled as 
cook not fit to marry, believed that when married her principal 
virtue should be a ‘physicall kind of knowledge, how to ad- 
minister many wholesome receits or medicines for the good of the 
family’s healths.’ The kitchen of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries made the medicine-closet a necessity in every household. 
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In the latter half of the eighteenth century cookery began to 
grow more sober, and consequently more dull. Fancy is checked 
in its flight; conceits are less fantastic. By the beginning of 
the nineteenth century sobriety is the rule. But—for the present, 
any way—the old extravagance, and not the new sobriety, is my 
concern, 

I do not attempt to account for the curious contradiction in 
this old extravagance—the healthy appetite and the unhealthy 
excess—though I admit Iam not without my theory, ingenious 
as the subject. I think there must have come a moment, with 
the general awakening throughout Europe, when it was a toss-up 
whether or no the art of cookery would relapse into barbarism ; 
and, like the males among certain birds, who conquer in their 
courtships by their parade of gay and gorgeous plumage, so the 
daintier dishes triumphed in the end by sheer force of display 
and bravery of appearance. The eye of the ‘feeder’ was appealed 
to, and his imagination stirred by a hundred childish devices, 
that gradually he might develop into the ‘diner’ of to-day. 
I throw this out as a suggestion; but the more I study my 
cookery books, the more I wonder there has not yet arisen a 
Darwin to trace the struggle for existence in the kitchen and 
the final evolution of the art of cookery as we know it. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
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THE OUTWITTER OF NAPOLEON 
FOUCHE, MINISTER OF POLICE 


By H. W. WILSON 


AmonG the many strange and sinister figures of the First Empire 
none is stranger, more sinister, than that of Napoleon’s minister of 
police. It was not without a shudder that the Generals in their 
dazzling uniforms and the great ladies of the Napoleonic Court, 
resplendent in their brocades and diamonds, saw gliding through 
the crowd which filled the Tuileries at the Emperor’s great levées 
a man whose face was pale with a cadaveric pallor, in whose com- 
plexion his enemies detected the taint of a corporeal decomposition 
to match the putrescence of the soul within, whose withered 
features never moved or changed, but whose little red eyes like 
those of a ferret seemed to look the bystander through and 
through. The dress was in keeping with the man ; the minister’s 
blue uniform had about it something bizarre, striking, audacious. 
It was shabby and badly cut, though Napoleon was punctilious in 
insisting that his functionaries should display elegance and taste 
in their attire, and in punishing condignly anyone rash enough to 
disregard his wishes. The orders which the Imperial pleasure had 
conferred upon this singular being were carelessly worn, as if to 
demonstrate the lofty disdain which the servant entertained for 
the baubles of the master; created a peer of the new régime, the 
recipient affected not to be aware of his title. As this terrible 
individual passes, so great is the impression which he made upon 
the men and women of his time, that even now we can almost see 
the women shiver at his ironical congratulations upon the glorious 
moonlight of the preceding evening, while the men turn pale at 
the recollection that this is the monster who ‘ purified’ ‘liber- 
ticide’ Lyons by standing its population up before the muzzles of 
cannons, by mowing down with grape men, women and children 
in gory heaps upon the Plaine des Brotteaux, by blowing up a 
whole quarter of a once prosperous city, and reducing its 
population, amid atrocities which moved even a Robespierre to 
horror and rage, from 140,000 to 80,000. Nor does Napoleon 
himself confront this ghost of the Reign of Terror without 
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uneasiness. Master though he is, supreme, omnipotent, he knows 
that here is the man who overthrew Robespierre, and whose daily 
boast is in itself a menace: ‘Once Robespierre cried, ‘“ Either 
Fouché’s head or mine must fall in the next fortnight on the 
scaffold.” It was his head that fell.’ 

Napoleon, indeed, exhibited in his dealings with Fouché a feel- 
ing which he entertained towards no other minister in France—of 
positive dread. From time to time he debated whether he ought 
not to seize and shoot or hang this dangerous, because inscrutable, 
individual. But always at such moments the boast of Fouché 
and the head vf Robespierre started up before his memory. He 
himself had been the intimate of the Robespierres, though never 
sympathising with their extravagant ferocity, and he well knew 
how great were the power and position of the man that Fouché had 
overthrown. What added to his uneasiness was the stupefying 
audacity of the police minister, who did not shrink from main- 
taining a close espionage upon the sayings and doings of the 
Imperial household, so that even Napoleon’s own remarks to 
Josephine at night, in their familiar téte-d-tétes, were perfectly 
well known to the minister, and would be recalled to the Emperor’s 
exasperated notice by some casual mocking remark, introduced 
without the slightest appearance of malice into the police reports 
which Fouché daily prepared and the Emperor daily studied with 
the closest of attention. The peccadilloes of his ministers, the 
disorders of their private lives, the intrigues of the great ladies of 
the Napoleonic Court were all recalled in these documents, and 
-Fouché did not forget from time to time to draw attention to the 
light conduct of the Emperor’s own sisters and brothers. The 
minister proceeded to even greater lengths of daring. In 1802 
he actually arrested the royalist noble Bourmont as that individual 
was leaving Napoleon’s own presence, where Bourmont had been 
denouncing him. When scheming to bring about the Emperor’s 
divorce, as the best means of stinging the Emperor to fury he 
placed in Josephine’s mouth the most insulting personal charge 
against her husband which could come from the lips of a wife. 
During the Friedland campaign, he ventured to insert in the 
Parisian press articles calling for peace with an openness which 
enraged the Emperor, and which would have cost any other minister 
his head. No one more consistently and more successfully opposed 
the great soldier at the very height of his power. 

It was Fouché’s glory that he erected the direction and manage- 
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ment of the police into a veritable science. Perfectly un- 
scrupulous, without any passion except the desire to increase his 
fortune and the ambition to play an imposing part upon the stage 
of public affairs, he was subject to no humane emotions, and in 
all his acts and deeds was controlled by the coldest of calculation. 
His imperturbability was as great as that of Talleyrand, who on 
emerging from a terrible scene with the Emperor, in which, 
according to some, Napoleon had displayed personal violence to 
him, merely remarked with haughty disdain, ‘ What a pity that 
so great a man is so ill-bred!’ When in 1815 Napoleon sent for 
him, and said, ‘ Fouché, you are a traitor; I ought to hang you, 
Fouché replied with perfect calm, ‘Sire, in this I do not agree 
with your Majesty.’ In 1802, at another of these scenes, so 
common in Napoleonic history, when the First Consul threatened 
him with disgrace and death, and declared that he was plotting 
against the ruler of the State, Fouché coolly remarked: ‘It will : 
be time enough to hang me in a few hours.’ 

In spite of his odious character and of his horrible past ii 
cannot be said that, for the times, and considering the state of 
affairs in France with which he had to deal, he showed himself 
cruel or corrupt in his police administration. On the contrary, 
with such tact and discretion did he manage his business that he 
gradually became one of the most popular and influential men in 
Paris. Every party in France fancied that he was on its side, 
The royalists looked to him for protection; the Jacobins saw 
in him their old friend and comrade, who saved them from the 
consequences of Napoleon’s hatred of ‘idealogues’; the Bona- 
partists did not trust him, but could not dispense with his services. 
His duties were of immense importance. He was charged not 
only with the repression of crime, social and political, but also 
with the direction of public opinion in France, and the observation 
of foreign conspirators in England, Germany, and Italy. The 
repression of insurrections in France was in great part entrusted 
to him, and large bodies of troops were under his orders. He had 
at his disposal enormous funds; the police budget was in the 
later years of his administration 70,000/. a year, besides which he 
derived even larger sums from the payments made by the keepers 
of the gaming-houses in Paris for the right to be allowed to 
plunder the community. He had authority over every newspaper 
and book published, and he used generally to spend an hour in 
the evening between seven and eight in hearing read through to 
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him the articles which were to appear in the Parisian press next 
day. He had virtually the power of life and death—the right 
to throw any man into prison, to keep him there without a 
trial, and to detain him even if adjudged innocent upon trial. 
The gossip of Paris rang with dark stories of his methods. In 
that curious contemporary work, the Secret History of the Cabinet 
of St. Cloud, published in 1805, we find it said: 


Fouché shares with Réal and Dubois . . . the reproduction, or rather the 
invention, of new tortures and improved racks; the oubliettes, which are wells 
or pits dug under the Temple and most other prisons, are the work of his 
infernal genius. They are covered with trap doors, and any person whom the 
rack has mutilated or not compelled to speak out, whose return to society is 
thought dangerous, or whose discretion is suspected . . . is precipitated into 
these artificial abysses—there to be forgotten, or worse, to be starved to death. 


There is indisputable evidence that these horrors really 
existed, and were not the idle invention of fantastic brains. In 
the Moreau trials of 1804 several of the prisoners protested 
publicly in court that they had been tortured, and a letter was 
read from one of them, St.-Régent, to his sister in which he said : 
‘I have suffered martyrdom . . . I have been put to the question 
twice. You do not know what kind of torture this is, but I will 
tell you privately.’ The President of the Court made no comment 
upon this disclosure. From Napoleon’s own letters we know that 
he ordered the use of the thumbscrew, while Bouvet Lozier was 
garrotted until he would speak. Some very curious facts are 
recorded in the Naval Chronicle of 1816, where, in the report 
of a careful investigation made in Paris into the fate of the un- 
‘happy Captain Wright, who was probably murdered in prison by the 
police at a time when Fouché was in office, we are told on the 
authority of a statement by Wright himself, left in the hands of 
another prisoner, that ‘some of these poor people’ (the witnesses 
in the Moreau case) ‘had their thumbs screwed together by the 
cock of a musket, operating as a vice, while gunpowder was 
placed upon their nails and fired; others had burning coals or 
hot embers applied to the soles of their feet; the most shameful 
violence had been used to others.’! The fact that Wright knew 
of these deeds would in itself be a reasonable explanation of his 
death, for to let an enemy pass to the outer world with such 


‘ At the date of the Moreau process Fouché was not in office, but the men 
responsible had been his subordinates and were trained in his methods. They 
remained his subordinates when he returned to power shortly after the trial. 
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evidence against the Napoleonic police would be to place a terrible 
weapon in the hands of the British Government. As we shall 
presently show, owing to the destruction of important papers by 
Fouché, there is no cause for surprise that no evidence against 
the police in this strange affair to-day exists in the French 
archives. ; 

The police of Fouché kept exact records and had every kind 
of information at its disposal. Fouché himself distrusted the 
tales of the ordinary mouchard, or police spy, and enlisted in his 
service far more valuable auxiliaries. To begin with, Josephine 
herself was at his disposal, and in return for the facts which she 
disclosed to him, he paid her immense debts from time to time 
or lent her money, which she was always wanting. In this way 
he knew the actual thoughts and intentions of Napoleon quite as 
well as the Emperor himself. Indeed, Napoleon’s irritation at 
this occult surveillance peeps out from a complaint that Fouché - 
meddled in his domestic affairs and deprived him of happiness, 
though the remark is prompted in the first instance by Fouché’s 
obscure intrigues to bring about the divorce from Josephine, at 
a time when the minister; of police had finally broken with that 
lady. Others of his agents whose names have come down to us as 
famous in the history of the times were Bourrienne, Napoleon’s con- 
fidential secretary, putative author of the untrustworthy memoirs 
which bear his name, and which were in actual fact compiled in 
part from his papers; the Countess St.-Elme, the redolent lady 
to whom are ascribed the dubious Mémoires d’une Contemporaine, 
which were ‘ written up’ by Nodier, and the reputed mistress of 
Ney, whose experiences may well have been the foundation of that 
modern French novel which so perfectly depicts the manners 
of the Revolution and Empire, Les Confidences d’une Aieule ; the 
Baronne de Chatenay, who has left valuable and entertaining 
memoirs of greater authenticity, and whose espionage does not 
seem indisputably established, though it was suspected by her 
Parisian contemporaries. Besides these people in high life, 
Fouché had in his service such men as Barére, Méhée de la Touche, 
and a number of other dubious reputations, second-rate Jacobins, 
royalists with a past, ladies of a not too severe morality. All these 
people were paid in secret, and their names were known to none 
except the minister. Below them were a number of adventurers 
ard needy individuals, who received a payment of 41. for each 
important piece of information that they gave. Below these 
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again, and in the lowest category of the secret police, were a host 
of servants, footmen, keepers of drinking shops and menials 
generally. Finally, Fouché himself was not unwelcome in the 
drawing-rooms of the Faubourg St.-Germain, where he had oppor- 
tunities of picking up useful information as to royalist feeling, 
and perhaps at times hints as to royalist plots. In return for 
these kindnesses he extended his protection to the nobles, though 
he never hesitated to strike mercilessly at conspirators. 

The police minister was bound to report daily to Napoleon. 
When the Emperor was away on a campaign, the reports went by 
the special daily courier, who proceeded post-haste from Paris to 
headquarters. At these junctures, with Napoleon absent, the 
police minister was by far the most powerful man in France, and 
his doings were very closely watched by the umbrageous ruler. 
It may be of interest to give a specimen of these reports, for 
though the one which we select was not actually issued by Fouché 
but was produced subsequent to his fall, it was modelled gener- 
ally upon his forms, lacking only the penetrating analysis of facts 
which he usually appended. The report refers to one of the 
departments of police, and was seized by the Allies during the 
campaign of 1813. 

GENERAL POLICE. 
(Bulletin of September 29, 1813.) 


PARIS, 


Posts.—Arrivals and departures (numbers and names). 

Police, Correctional.—Verdict on abuses regarding the provision of substitutes 
- inthe 15th Light Infantry. All acquitted. 

Prisons.— Number of persons detained, 5,084. 

Bourse.—Rise, Rentes, 65; Actions, 1,020. 


Then follow a large number of details with regard to 
ministerial correspondence, under which head are noted arrests of 
smugglers ; reports that French prisoners in England are being 
compelled to take service in the British Army; news from Brest 
that a French vessel has been captured under the guns of a 
French fort; from Mainz, that the French commanders of 
columns are absent from their forces without leave; from Dunkirk, 
that a French vessel has come in from London with four escaped 
prisoners on board; from Perpignan, that eleven refractory con- 
scripts have been arrested ; from the Jura, that a pedlar has been 
arrested selling prints of the Pope in chains, and soon. To each 
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summary head is appended a fuller report. Thus under ‘ Posts’ 
we find that eight merchants have arrived at Paris, and that the 
departures consist of Major Larchaux, for Vesoul; de Villeneuve, 
auditor, for Chateaudun; and thirty-one other gentry, officials 
or merchants. 

It can easily be understood how powerful a weapon this report 
placed in the police minister’s hands. He could stealthily and 
continually attack his enemies, by drawing the Emperor’s atten- 
tion to their misdeeds. Thus, Fouché, having quarrelled with 
Decrés and Cambacérés, persistently brought up the immoral life 
of the one and the extravagant gluttony and secret vices of the 
other. Thus, when he was anxious to drive Lucien Bonaparte from 
office, he carefully inserted details of Lucien’s gifts to mistresses, 
corruption and disorder. And when he wanted to annoy the 
haughty and irascible Madame Junot, he pointedly noted that 
the Austrian ambassador, Metternich, spent an extraordinary 
amount of time at her house, and that he could not quite 
understand what brought him there, and threw Napoleon into 
a paroxysm of not unjust indignation at the behaviour of this 
flighty lady, whom he himself had known and loved in his days 
of poverty and obscurity, and who, he rightly thought, ought to 
have drawn the line short of intrigues with the ambassador of a 
hostile Power, at a moment when her husband was one of the 
greatest of Napoleonic functionaries. Yet Fouché managed to 
keep on good terms both with her and with Metternich, notwith- 
standing his hints to the Emperor. At times, no doubt, he had 
to denounce, for he was perfectly aware that Napoleon employed 
a host of agents besides himself, many of them with the express 
object of checking and testing his reports. These agents were of 
all ranks and grades, like Fouché’s own employés, and reported 
directly to the Emperor himself. Other agents reported to Duroc, 
who was charged with Napoleon’s personal police; while yet 
another source of information was the Post Office, where all letters 
were carefully opened and read. This was under the direction of 
La Valette, an open enemy of Fouché, who however had the right 
to call upon La Valette for any correspondence which he wanted 
to examine. Thus on one single day 4,000 letters, which were 
to be sent to the United States, were read through by the police. 

Abroad Fouché had his agents everywhere, and Napoleon con- 
fessed that the only trustworthy information of British doings and 
intentions came to him from the police. There were agents in 
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London, New York, Hamburg; agents who watched the British 
War Office; agents at the Court of Louis XVIII. The British 
projects of invasion, and the plots in which some of the minor 
British officials were concerned, were known to Fouché long 
before any attempt had been made to carry them into effect. 
Here there was a persistent struggle of police and counter-police, 
as everywhere over the European stage at this period ; for even in 
France the police agent who shadowed the suspected royalist 
might himself in turn be shadowed and assassinated by a royalist 
counter-agent. In this way St.-Régent rid himself of an indis- 
creet spy, who allowed the nature of his mission to appear. Our 
police records for the period in England are sealed to the public 
by the red-tape regulations of British officialdom, so that we can- 
not say how far the British secret police, which seems to have 
been tolerably efficient, was successful in outwitting Fouché’s 
hirelings. There is reason to think that upon one or two occa- 
sions objectionable people of minor importance were kidnapped 
from England by smugglers at Fouché’s instigation, though 
Napoleon virtuously declared that he never employed such 
methods. 

As the Empire proceeded upon its hazardous course, Fouché 
like his master marched from one success to another, till his head 
was turned and there was nothing in which he did not meddle. 
He viewed with real alarm the Emperor’s passion for perpetual 
war, and like Talleyrand did his very utmost to hold Napoleon in 
control, receiving here no small amount of support from the 
Generals round the Emperor, such as Murat, Junot, Berthier and 
Duroc. In particular, he detested and thought disastrously 
impolitic the continual war with England, and his sentiments on 
this head being made known to the British Government, curious 
relations of semi-confidence arose between them and the murderer 
of the Lyonnese. It was not entirely disinterested, this desire to 
stop the Emperor’s wars. After each victory Napoleon returned 
more powerful than before; his despotism became more absolute 
and oppressive ; his demands for violent measures more difficult to 
resist; and Fouché, notwithstanding his Lyons record, did not 
love aimless violence. Moreover, Fouché unquestionably under- 
stood that sooner or later the moment would come amid these 
successes when Napoleon would think himself strong enough to 
dispense with his dangerous minister, whose obscure intrigues and 
inexplicable evolutions filled him with quite as much disquietude 
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as the movements of the Austrian or Russian armies. Sometimes 
indeed we recognise in the Emperor’s references to him a note of 
complete bewilderment. ‘What on earth is Fouché doing?’ 
‘Has he absolutely lost his head?’ ‘Find out what the man is 
up to.’ ‘There is something there which I do not understand.’ 
Still Fouché as yet had by no means made up his mind to betray 
the Empire, as his enemies about Napoleon represented. If he 
had, he would scarcely have written thus to Napoleon after Eylau: 
‘It is quite clear to those who study attentively the trend of 
opinion that the Emperor is more or less blessed by all classes, 
according as his sword is thought to be more or less sheathed in 
its scabbard.’ This letter led the Emperor’s entourage to declare 
that Fouché was a raving lunatic. As a matter of fact, he spoke 
the honest truth. 

A long series of such actions, followed by some very dubious 


maneuvres during the Wagram campaign—at which period he - 


was left at Paris as Minister of Police and Minister of the Interior, 
and seems to have thought for a moment of a coup d’état against 
Napoleon, with the object of putting an end to the Napoleonic 
wars—was crowned by an intrigue which drove the Emperor to the 
last extremes of exasperated rage and brought about Fouché’s fall. 
What the minister did was nothing less than to interfere in 
certain negotiations which the Emperor was conducting, to 
secure a peace with England. He despatched to England an 
obscure agent, Labouchére, who had already acted for Napoleon, 
and who was now instructed by the Police Minister to approach 
the British ministry, through the banker ‘Baring, with an 
offer to assist England in conquering the United States if she 
would make peace with France. The banker Ouvrard and 
King Louis Bonaparte of Holland were in the affair, and the 
humour of the situation was that all Fouché’s agents were 
fully persuaded that he was acting at the Emperor’s express 
command. The British Government took the proposals quite 
seriously, if the French agents can be trusted, and all was 
proceeding swimmingly, when suddenly an accident revealed to 
Napoleon the whole business. Imagining that the Emperor was 
in the secret, Louis Bonaparte mentioned the matter to him at 
Antwerp in 1810. Napoleon was paralysed with rage. So fearful 
was his anger that Louis feared for Fouché’s life, and wrote to 
warn him to run. But with his usual complete aplomb, the 
minister of police sat quiet at Paris: it has indeed been suggested 
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as the only intelligible explanation of his perfect calmness that 
the Emperor was really in the business, and merely used it as an 
excuse to get rid of a highly dangerous personage. The moment 
Napoleon returned to Paris he called a Council of State, and, after 
furious tirades against Fouché, demanded individually of the 
members what ought to be done with such a man, what punish- 
ment was there in the French Code for one guilty of such iniquity ? 
To the Emperor’s disgust not one of the Council would suggest 
Fouché’s disgrace and removal from office. In a voice of thunder 
the Emperor then announced that Fouché was already disgraced, 
and would be forthwith dismissed from office. Talleyrand maliciously 
remarked, as Napoleon raged and fumed: ‘Certainly M. Fouché 
is utterly in the wrong, and as for myself I should appoint a 
successor to him, but there is only one man for the post— 
M. Fouché himself.’ The Emperor’s choice, however, was Savary, 
whose complicity in the most terrible episodes of the murder of 
the Duc d’Enghien led him, somewhat unjustly, to be regarded in 
Paris as a ‘mameluke,’ which was the slang of the time for one 
of the Emperor’s most brutal and contemptible servants. 

Savary ought to have at once proceeded to the Ministry of 
Police and seized all the papers. But now Fouché played an 
astonishing trick upon his simplicity. It was neck or nothing: 
if the papers passed into Napoleon’s hands, Fouché was as good 
as lost; indeed, his end would have been a firing party on the 
Plain of Grenelle. Therefore he approached Savary; told him 
that the papers were in sad disorder, but that he would arrange 
them for him ; besides, he insinuated, the house was dirty, and 
for so august a person as Savary it was his duty to clean it 
thoroughly and put it in good order. For the rest Fouché 
bantered him with the cold mocking sarcasm in which this 
gentleman dealt, till the poor clumsy successor did not quite 
know what to make of things. 

All through the night of his dismissal Fouché, with a faithful 
‘ecretary, was at work burning and destroying. Whole portfolios 
of the most compromising documents were thus committed to the 
flames, while those papers which would give the ex-minister a 
hold upon Napoleon were carefully subtracted and removed. 
Day after day the process continued; when Savary made any 
inquiries he was blandly informed that Fouché’s wife was not 
quite ready yet to go to Rome, whither Fouché had been ordered 
on a special mission, the real object of which was to get him out 
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of Paris. Presently Napoleon’s vigilant eye noted something 
unusual happening at the Ministry of Police, though he caught 
as yet no glimpse of the real truth. Special envoys were sent to 
Fouché, remarking that he had a house of his own, and that he 
must be gone in at the most three days. Punctual to the minute 
Fouché left, presenting Savary with an immense collection of 
documents of not the slightest value or importance, which, as he 
explained to his successor, were the very quintessence of the 
secret archives, and the fruit, he added, of his prodigious labour, 
Then, smiling to himself at Savary’s eager thanks, he drove 
calmly away to the country. 

Napoleon so far had blissfully imagined that the compromising 
letters, which he himself had addressed to Fouché, were reposing 
in the secret archives of the police. But the arrest of Ouvrard and 
the other agents whom Fouché had sent to England led him to 
ask for Fouché’s full correspondence with them on the negotia- 
tions. It could not be found. At once he wrote a peremptory 
and threatening letter to Fouché, ordering him to send all the 
papers connected with the negotiations. Before Fouché could 
answer it, Napoleon learnt from Savary that the secret archives of 
the police had also disappeared. The Emperor’s rage and stupe- 
faction may be imagined. Forthwith he sent a second and more 
threatening note, directing Fouché without delay to send back 
the whole portfolio belong to the ministry. After this letter went 
emissary upon emissary to get the papers. 

Fouché was not going to let such useful weapons escape from 
his hands. His life would be the forfeit if he gave them up; if 
he retained them it would be endangered. He chose the lesser 
risk, buried the papers, and politely informed the emissaries that 
he could surrender nothing ; he had burnt everything. Napoleon 
was not to be taken in by this; with growing rage and alarm he 
returned to the charge, but always the inscrutable ex-minister 
repeated the same story, repeated it, too, with a veiled menace. 


His Majesty honoured the minister, he said, with such confidence, that if one 
of his princely brothers excited his discontent, he charged the minister to bring 
him back to his duty. Each of the brothers confided to him their complaints, so 
that the minister did not think it right to preserve the letters, or to run the risk 
of their publication, for which he would have been blamed. His Majesty's sisters 
were also the objects of calumny. The Emperor deigned to communicate to his 
minister the reports which reached his ears, and charged him to make certain 
whether any imprudence on the princesses’ part had given rise to these tales; and 
if this proved to be the case, to let the ladies know how annoyed his Majesty was 
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to see their conduct so constantly supplying an object of criticism to all the 
drawing-rooms. As his Majesty counted upon the minister’s discretion, the 
minister had to justify this confidence, and all the more because the Emperor 
used such extreme warmth in his expressions and his complaints, that if he, the 
minister, had known less of the princesses he would have believed them guilty 
of the extremest imprudence. For this reason he always burnt the letters, and 
nothing in the world would lead him to regret this act of prudence. 


This was gently to insinuate that the letters if produced—and 
Fouché was quite capable of having them published—would be 
exceedingly unpleasant for the whole Bonaparte family. 

If Napoleon had been furious before, his rage may be con- 
ceived at this impudent reply, for he knew perfectly well that 
M. Fouché had never been such a fool as to burn the letters. 
Moreover, the worst of the imbroglio was that the misdeeds of 
Pauline and Caroline Bonaparte were only too real. More emis- 
saries departed for Fouché’s seat—the highest ministers in the 
Emperor’s cabinet, Maret amongst them. Then, this proving 
useless, Savary was ordered to get the letters, by force if neces- 
sary. But he was no more successful than the others; to each 
demand Fouché calmly replied that the letters were burnt. In 
a mood of the bitterest exasperation, after the most furious de- 
nunciations of him, Napoleon ordered, ‘If he refuses to give up 
the letters, put him in the hands of ten gendarmes; take him to 
the Abbaye; and, by God, I will show him how quickly we can 
settle his affair.’ 

Things were beginning to look very serious. But the prefect 
of police, Dubois, who was charged with this order, did not act 
upon it. With his old chief, Fouché, he arranged that Fouché 
should stuff a few unimportant papers into a cabinet, which he, 
Dubois, would seal up, and then announce to the Emperor that 
the ex-minister had complied with the demand. This farce was 
enacted, and for the moment the Emperor seemed satisfied. At 
this juncture Fouché returned to Paris and attempted to see the 
Emperor himself, hoping to win him back by menaces or by 
wheedling. But Napoleon, though in all probability unaware 
that the important letters had not been given up, would not stand 
this. The whole tale of the trick Fouché had played him was 
known in Paris, and was the diversion of every drawing-room. He 
gave one last order which was to be placed by Savary in Fouché’s 
hands, and which is characteristic: ‘Your services can no longer 
be agreeable to me. You are directed to start within twenty-four 
hours for your Senatorship of Aix. This is the purpose of this 
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letter, and may God have you in His high and holy keeping.’ On 
receiving this letter Fouché ran for his life, and did not rest till 
he was outside Napoleon’s dominions. 

The next four years saw his triumph, and those who follow 
the inner history of the Napoleonic régime will recognise that 
Napoleon’s fall was in large measure the result of ‘Fouché’s 
intrigues. No man more terribly avenged himself, so that in the 
dark days of 1813 and 1814 Napoleon must have often felt that 
the destroyer of Robespierre had a second time made good his 
menaces. In 1815 Fouché played a still more remarkable part. 
He it was who, more than anyone, prevented the replacement 
of Napoleon I. by Napoleon II., and secured the return of the 
Bourbon dynasty. It is some satisfaction to think that his career 
of treason to all parties and causes did not pass entirely un- 
punished in this world. He spent his last years in a bitter 
exile, hunted from town to town in Europe by his enemies, and - 
as if to crown the retribution which descended upon him, his 
young wife, whom he dearly loved, betrayed him. He died in 
extreme pain, and by his orders there was placed above his tomb 
this inscription, which no doubt, with his reccrd, he would have 
wished to believe, ‘ Death is an everlasting sleep!’ 




















THE MENACE OF THE SUBMARINE. 
BY LIEUT. G. E. ARMSTRONG, R.N. 


In March 1901 Lord Selborne, in the course of his memorandum 
explanatory of the Navy Estimates, made the following statement : 

‘Five submarine vessels of the type invented by Mr. Holland 
have been ordered, the first of which should be delivered next 
autumn. What the future value of these, boats may be in naval 
warfare can only be a matter of conjecture. The experiments 
with these boats will assist the Admiralty in assessing their true 
value. The question of their employment must be studied and 
all developments in their mechanism carefully watched in this 
country.’ 

Herein we find the first official recognition by the British 
Admiralty of the submarine as an engine of naval warfare. At 
the time in question both France and America had already 
entered seriously into the construction of this class of vessel. 
Twelve years previously—namely, in 1889—the French Admiralty, 
recognising the possibilities of submarine navigation, had com- 
menced to carry out a series of trials and experiments with a view 
to arriving at a practical solution of the problem, and their labours 
and enterprise had been rewarded by the possession of several 
types of submarines which deserved a place in the list of effective 
warships. Two years previous to Lord Selborne’s statement— 
namely,in 1899—the United States Government had alsoembarked 
upon a programme of submarine construction, and at the date in 
question possessed four or five vessels of the Holland type, very 
similar to those figuring in our Navy List at the present moment. 
Whether the British Admiralty acted wisely or not in showing 
such a tardy appreciation of the possibilities of the submarine 
need not be discussed here. But it is necessary to recall the fore- 
going facts in order to realise properly at the outset that should the 
submarine prove to be worthy of the important position which its 
advocates claim for it, our programme of construction is a belated 
one, and that extraordinary efforts are necessary to bring our- 
selves even up to a level with our rivals in this particular direction. 

For the reader thoroughly to understand what a ‘submarine’ 
is, so that he may form for himself a basis on which to lay the 
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foundation of his own opinions regarding their usefulness and 
possibilities, I will first proceed to describe as clearly and suc- 
cinctly as possible the main principles of this class of vessel’s 
construction and the various types existent at the present day. 
The British boats, which at present number nine built and 
building, in addition to ten more included in this year’s Esti- 
mates, are of an American type—the Holland—so named after 
a pioneer vessel of that name designed and built by the Holland 
Torpedo-boat Company. Five boats have been delivered and the 
other four, of an improved type, are still being built. These vessels 
are constructed by the firm of Vickers, Sons & Maxim at their works 
at Barrow. Their dimensions are approximately as follows : Length 
over all, 63°4 feet ; beam, 11 feet 9 inches ; height from the bottom 
to the superstructure deck, 12 feet. The hull is made of. steel 
throughout, with a steel superstructure, a steel rudder, and a circular 
conning-tower of armour steel 4 inches thick, closed at the top with 
a hinged cover. Thick glass ‘scuttles ’ are provided for observation, 
and attached to the tower is a ‘ periscope’ (to be afterwards de- 
scribed). Rising from the superstructure are two short steel masts. 
There are two sets of propelling machinery. The one in use when in 
‘light’ condition is of the Otto gasolene type, with four cylinders 
of 160 horse-power working at 340 revolutions per minute, and 
with a capacity of forty-two hours at a full speed of about 8 knots 
perhour. For the ‘ submerged’ position there is an electric motor 
of 70 horse-power derived from a storage battery giving a speed 
of about 7 knots. There is also an auxiliary motor for the bilge- 
pump. The air supply is derived from welded steel storage tanks 
with a total capacity of 69 feet, though, indeed, the air in the vessel 
itself is sufficient for breathing purposes for several hours. The 
compressed air is used for the emptying of the ballast tanks and 
the ‘impulse’ for the torpedoes, and the supply is kept up by 
means of an air-compressing engine driven by the main engines. 
Ventilation is provided from the exhaust of the air-driven 
machinery, from the low-pressure storage tanks, and from the 
electrically driven fans placed at suitable points throughout the 
vessel. The armament consists of one bow torpedo tube, situated 
two feet below the water-line, and five Whitehead torpedoes. The 
diving apparatus consists of an engine provided with an ingenious 
automatic arrangement for maintaining the vessel in a horizontal 
position to secure a constant depth during immersion. Naviga- 
tion is carried on from the conning-tower, wherein are placed the 
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compasses and the controlling levers for the steering and diving 
engines. 

The trials and performances of the British boats are very 
properly kept secret, but the following details, never before 
published in this country, of the trials which took place last 
November of the Mocassin of the United States Navy—a type 
similar to the British—will give a very correct idea of the capa- 
bilities of our own boats. 

The trial of swrface speed in light condition, under the 
gasolene engine only, consisted in making a run of not less than 
two nautical miles. A speed of 8°5 knots was maintained, the 
contract speed being 8 knots. The trial in an awash condition, 
under the gasolene engine only, consisted of a run of not less 
than ten nautical miles. A speed of 7°80 knots was maintained, 
the contract speed being 7 knots. The submerged speed and torpedo 
trial consisted of a submerged run of two nautical miles. A 
speed of 7:25 knots was maintained, and at the end of the run 
the vessel rose and successfully fired her torpedo. During the 
latter trial it was found that the preparations for diving having 
been completed, the time taken for the entire submergence was no 
more than seven seconds. Having proceeded on her course a certain 
distance the Mocassin turned towards the range flags, and shortly 
afterwards rose, remaining in sight for thirty-five seconds. She 
then dived again, and a minute afterwards reappeared, remaining 
in sight for thirty seconds. About three minutes afterwards she 
rose again and was visible for thirty-five seconds, when she fired her 
torpedo, at a distance of over 300 yards from the target. Owing 
toa faulty adjustment of the torpedo, probably owing to its not 
being fitted with a gyroscope, it did not pursue a straight course ; 
but this was no fault of the boat, which at the moment of firing was 
heading with her bow tube directed straight for the target. Asa 
result of these trials the vessel was accepted from the contractors. 

The French have at the present time fifty submarines and 
submersibles built, building, and projected. They are of several 
types, as the following particulars clearly show, and for the sake 
of brevity and clearness I have set them out in tabulated form. 


I. Submarine Boats properly so-called, driven by 
Electricity alone, and Accumulators. 


1. Gymnote (1888).—Steel ; 30 tons; 35 miles at 8 knots or 
100 miles at 4 knots. This is especially an experimental boat. 
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2. Gustave Zede (1893).—Hull of Roma bronze; 270 tons; 
length, 48 metres; width, 3°75 metres; 2 motors giving 720 H.P. 
(weight of the motors, 27,000 kilogrammes). Fourteen knots 
were to be attained, but the first battery of accumulators, which 
was faulty, had to be modified and the vessel has never realised 
more than 8 knots. Carries a torpedo tube forward. Armament 
consists of 3 Whitehead torpedoes. The crew numbers 1 officer 
and 8 men. 

3. Morse (1899).—Hull of Roma bronze ; 146 tons; length, 
36 metres; width, 2°75 metres; 1 motor of 350 H.P.; 1 tor- 
pedo tube forward with 3 Whitehead torpedoes; 1 officer and 
8 men. Can do 150 miles at 6 or 7 knots. Maximum speed, 
12 to 13 knots. 

4. Francais (1899).—Of the Morse type, but hull of steel. 

5. Algérien (1899).—Of the Morse type, but hull of steel. 

6. Farfadet (1899); 7. Gnome (1899) ; 8. Korrigan (1899) ; 
9. Lutin (1899).—185 tons; length, 41 metres; width, 2-90 
metres; hull of steel; maximum speed, 12 knots ; other speeds, 
7 and 9 knots. 


IT. Submarine Boats, called Autonomous, driven by Thermic 
Motors on the Surface and Electric Motors when Submerged. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29 (all being built).—Of the Naiade type; 70 tons; 
hull of steel; length, 23°70 metres; width, 2°20 metres; benzol 
motors for the surface, and electric motors for submerged position. 
Radius of action on the surface, 300 miles ; radius of action sub- 
merged, 40 to 45 miles; speed on the surface, 8 knots. 

30 X (being built).—160 tons, 2 screws; 2 benzol motors for 
surface navigation, 2 electric motors for submerged position. 

31 Z (being built).—200 tons, 1 screw; 1 heavy oil motor on 
the surface, 1 electric motor for submerged position. 


III, Submarine, called Autonomous, driven by a Thermic 
Motor only. 


32 Y (being built).—240 tons, 1 screw; 1 motor only (heavy 
oil) for the surface and when submerged, with gas exhaust under 
water after compression. 
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IV. Submersibles. Thermic Motor for Surface Navigation 
and Electric Motor for Submerged. 


33. Narval (1897); 34. Siréne (1900); 35. Triton 
(1900); 36. Stlure (1900); 37. Espadon (1900).—The 
Narval takes a quarter of an hour to dive; the other four, 
Siréne, Triton, Silwre, and Espadon, take only nine minutes. 
The Narval 116 tons, and the other four 154 tons; length, 
34 metres ; width, 2°40 metres. When completely immersed the 
displacement is 200 tons. Two hulls (internal and external), of 
steel. One triple-expansion steam-engine of 250 u.P., fed by 
a Seigle boiler heated by heavy oil. On the surface the 
Narval does 252 miles at a speed of 11 knots—that is, 23 hours’ 
travelling—or 624 miles at 8 knots, that is, 78 hours. Below the 
water it does 25 miles at 8 knots, or 70 miles at 5 knots. The 
dynamo is worked by accumulators, but the steam-engine can 
also work the dynamo for recharging the accumulators. Carries 
4 Whitehead torpedoes projected from two Drzewiecki torpedo 
tubes. The crew consists of 2 officers and 9 men. 

38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50.—Azgrette 
type, 175 tons displacement. They must only take from six to seven 
seconds to dive. These thirteen submersibles were put in hand 
(eight at Toulon and five at Cherbourg) in 1902 by M. de Lanessan. 
But M. Pelletan has suspended the building of eleven of these boats. 
Only two are therefore being built, one with a petrol motor 
(Dursel system) and the other with a steam-engine; but the 
Minister of Marine has not sanctioned the employment of this 
steam-engine, so that at the moment only the hull of this sub- 
mersible is being proceeded with. 

So pleased are the French Admiralty with the performances of 
these submarines that they have under consideration four new 
types. The best of the existing French boats can go down 
within twenty-two seconds to a depth of 16 metres—at least so 
I have every reason to believe—and a large number of experiments 
with various modes of discharging torpedoes have been carried 
out, one officer alone having fired 125 torpedoes from his boat. 

The foregoing brief description of the submarine vessels now 
actually existent to-day must inevitably convey to the mind of 
even the most superficial student of naval affairs that the sub- 
marine can no longer be looked upon as merely a subject for 
interesting experiments. Indeed, the performances of the French 
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boats during last year’s manceuvres were even more surprising and 
significant than the results of these special trials. The effect of 
the attack on the French fleet at Brest by submarines last year 
created a profound impression upon the minds of the naval 
authorities in that country. Four submarines of the Frangais 
type, now a comparatively old pattern, were employed, being 
driven only by electricity. 

The ports of Cherbourg and Brest—the two chief naval 
harbours on the French side of the English Channel—were 
closely watched during the six days ‘naval war’ by two different 
cruiser squadrons which had been specially warned of the pro- 
jected attack by submarines. Yet these four boats actually 
succeeded in leaving Cherbourg entirely unobserved and travelled 
110 miles down Channel to the harbour of Brest, where, after 
eluding the squadron watching outside, they torpedoed the 
battleships lying up harbour. On the completion of this exploit 
they once more put to sea, again avoided the protecting squadron, 
and returned in safety to Cherbourg, having travelled altogether 
220 miles in a period of about sixty-two hours. 

Although such a feat as this affords a striking example of the 
practical uses to which a submarine may be put, there were 
certain aspects of it which the detractors of this type of vessel 
may be trusted to lay stress upon. In the first place it may be 
fairly urged that their task was a comparatively easy one owing 
to there being a definite objective, and no necessity to search 
for the enemy. . Secondly, it may be argued that during the 
attack in Brest Harbour, when they rose momentarily to the 
surface for conning purposes they would have been destroyed, 
and that the same fate would have overtaken them on the rare 
occasions when they were observed on the return journey. To 
both these objections I think sufficient answer can be given. 

It must be remembered that the type of vessel used in this 
particular experiment was a ‘submarine’ pure and simple. It 
was absolutely dependent upon its own engine, an electric motor, 
and, unlike a vessel of the submersible type, had no gasolene 
engine to drive it along on the surface when out of sight of the 
enemy. On this occasion, too, the feat it was called upon to per- 
form was greater than it would probably ever be required to carry 
out in actual war, for the chief duty of the submarine will be 
the protection of its own harbour, or attack on vessels of a block- 
ading squadron in the immediate neighbourhood. Attacks on the 
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enemy’s coast across Channel or at a distance from the naval base 
will be entrusted to the submersibles, whose range of action and 
seagoing qualities are considerably greater. 

The contention that these particular vessels would probably 
have been destroyed in actual warfare is not by any means a 
reasonable one. The Frangais type of electric submarine can 
dive when ‘closed up’ in fifteen seconds, and if not ‘closed 
up’ in two minutes. The American boat, be it remembered, 
took only seven seconds. Perhaps only those who have had 
actual experience of practice at sea with quickfiring and machine 
guns can properly appreciate the significance of these figures. In 
the first place the target which such a vessel presents, when awash, 
is about as difficult a one as could be imagined. Secondly, only 
‘direct hits’ would be of any avail, and the chance of securing any 
of them in the short space of time at the disposal of the captains 
of guns would be extremely slight; and in saying this I think 
even the most ardent gunnery man will agree with me. Of 
course, any attempt to injure a submarine when submerged would 
be out of the question, owing to the resistance given by the water 
to even the heaviest projectiles, and the consequent deflection. 
It is true that in some of the submersibles—notably of the 
Narval type—rather a long time is taken in preparing for the 
diving condition, owing to the necessity of thoroughly cooling the 
engine and boilers before submersion ; but this fault is being over- 
come, and when using this class of vessel the plan of attack will 
have to be so arranged as to allow for due preparation. But, 
generally speaking, the actual attack by a submarine will be 
always carried on-with the vessel in ‘diving condition,’ and there- 
fore able to present—under the least favourable conditions—only 
a small and momentary target to the enemy. Supposing that a 
submarine is overtaken by the enemy and his gun fire becomes 
too accurate to be pleasant. All she has to do is to fill her 
ballast tanks and sink quietly out of sight—if necessary, for hours. 
The situation of the enemy immediately becomes a most perilous 
one. Liable at any time to be torpedoed by an unseen foe, the 
only course left is to clear off as quickly as possible; and this 
would have been the fate of the French cruisers during last year’s 
manceuvres, if they had pressed the Frangais boats too hard. 

In the description given of the trials of the Mocassin I have 
pointed out that the boat rose to the surface three times before 
discharging her torpedo. This was done chiefly for the purpose 
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of testing her diving capabilities. As a matter of fact neither 
submarines nor submersibles are under any necessity—except 
in very bad weather, when the chances of their being hit would 
consequently be reduced to a minimum—to rise to the surface 
prior to an attack. Any need for this is obviated by the use of 
the ‘ periscope,’ an instrument invented by Sir Howard Grubb, the 
greatest designer of telescopes in this country and a distinguished 
astronomer. It consists of a long metal rod, about 15 feet long 
and 3 inches in diameter, containing a series of inclined mirrors 
which convey the image of surface objects down to the navigator 
in the conning-tower. This instrument has a visual angle of 
fifty-five degrees and is capable, by rotation, of giving a clear 
view all round; the man who steers can keep his eye to the 
periscope and steer with the same ease as a gun can be laid by a 
telescope. The French claim to have a very efficient instrument, 
and the Italians have a good one also of practically the same type 
as the British. Our own periscope can be lowered or raised at 
will, and, when attacking, the best way of working it is to keep 
it up until seen by the enemy, when the boat can be taken to a 
depth which will cover the top of the periscope, rising slightly 
when necessary to take an observation. So perfect is it, and so 
regular in its action is the depth-keeping apparatus of an efficient 
submarine, that the Frangais, for example, has run a course of 
eight miles under water with the periscope constantly 1 foot out 
of water. This means that the unfortunate gunners on board a 
ship which is being attacked would, under these circumstances, 
have a painted metal rod 1 foot long and 3 inches wide to fire 
at, at the distance of several hundred yards; and even if they 
accomplished a miracle by hitting it, they would hardly be better 
off than they were before! 

The ‘invisibility’ of a submarine depends upon her size, 
colour, speed, and the time spent in an awash condition between 
her dives. In the smaller vessels there is very little ‘bulge’ on 
the surface when the boat is submerged, but of course this 
increases in proportion to size and lines. It has been found that 
the best protective colouring is a blue-grey, and during the trials 
of the Gustave Zéde it was found that she could not be seen 
even in smooth water until nearly under the ship she was attack- 
ing. Curiously enough, it was observed that the disturbance 
of the surface water was more pronounced in calm weather than 
when the sea was rough. This, from the point of view of the 
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submarine, is fortunate, asin a confused or heavy sea the periscope 
would have its usefulness lessened owing to the blurring of the 
object-glass by spray and water. 

This ‘ blindness’ under water, and the consequent necessity of 
relying upon a periscope for navigation when submerged, cer- 
tainly limits the effectiveness and independence of a submarine, 
but it is difficult to see how this natural obstacle is to be over- 
come. The other natural difficulty—namely, the air supply—is not 
nearly so troublesome. The air contained in the vessel is generally 
enough to keep the crew alive for about twenty hours, though 
the atmosphere would certainly be much vitiated at the end of 
that time; but a reserve of air can be carried in steel cylinders, 
and, indeed, on one occasion during bad weather off Brest, one 
of the French boats sank beneath the waves for thirty-six hours 
until the weather had moderated. 

The foregoing description should give the reader a very fair 
idea of the capabilities of the submarine, and the strength of its 
claim to be considered a potent engine of naval warfare. Nothing 
which I have stated regarding it is in any sense exaggerated, and, 
indeed, the improvements which are now being made in our own 
boats and by the French in theirs only serve toemphasise its possi- 
bilities. In our own navy only a select few amongst our officers 
have any practical acquaintance with this new type of vessel, but 
should a naval war take place in the near future between the 
French and ourselves, we may be certain that the enemy’s sub- 
marines will cause our captains more sleepless nights than either 
his cruisers or torpedo boats. Our neighbours on the other side 
of the Channel, however, have used every effort to acquaint their 
officers and men with all the aspects of submarine warfare. At 
Cherbourg, Brest and Toulon, and even Bizerta, the submarine 
occupies a prominent position in the internal economy of each 
naval port, and the strategical problems arising out of its use are 
being constantly thought out. In our own navy scarcely one 
officer in a hundred has ever seen a submarine. 

Yet the strategical menace offered to us by these French 
boats is immense, and in the opinion of many officers in our own 
service who have devoted attention to the subject the whole 
principle of naval strategy in war-time has undergone serious 
modification in consequence. Take Cherbourg, for example. 
Here we have a strongly protected naval harbour within sixty 
miles of Portsmouth, containing a flotilla of submarines and 
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submersibles whose radius of action easily extends to the whole 
length of our Channel seaboard. A blockade of the harbour by a 
British fleet under these circumstances would expose our ships 
to wholesale destruction by a foe whom they would be power- 
less to strike even if they were aware of his approach. We are 
constantly hearing of some new invention for indicating the 
advent of a submarine; but what then? There is no means of 
striking it, even in the unlikely event of its position being dis- 
covered, and the situation would be rendered even more desperate 
if a flotilla of these boats issued forth simultaneously. The only 
safe thing to do under the circumstances would be to clear out 
—and thereby raise the blockade. The position of the captain of 
a British warship outside Cherbourg in war-time may indeed be 
fairly compared with that of a man sitting on top of a powder 
magazine, which his enemy is in a position at any time to 
blow up. 

There is another way, too, in which submarines can be used 
for purposes of defence. Many harbours round our coast, such as 
Milford Haven, the entrance to the Mersey, &c., are protected by 
forts with heavy artillery at their entrances for the purpose of pre- 
venting the entry of hostile ships. There will be no necessity to rely 
upon guns or mines for this work in the future. A couple of sub- 
marines moored ‘ awash’ at the entrance, with their torpedo tubes 
pointed towards the channel, are all that are required. On the 
approach of the enemy they would quietly sink and await his 
coming, and any vessel that attempted to pass them would get 
short shrift. For the purpose of keeping out torpedo flotillas 
each boat could have quick-firing guns fitted to the top of the 
conning-tower or superstructure, which would be able to inflict 
a galling fire on the enemy, while presenting to him the smallest 
possible target. As a matter of fact, however, there would be 
other means of keeping out torpedo boats or destroyers without 
relying upon the submarines for such subsidiary work. 

But, as I have already indicated, it is not by any means 
merely for the purposes of defence that the submarine has been 
designed. It is essentially, even in its present comparatively 
undeveloped form, a weapon for offence. Ten years ago the naval 
policy of France was directed towards providing herself with a 
flotilla of torpedo boats which would turn the English Channel 
into a hornets’ nest for our fleets and mercantile marine. Our 
answer to that policy was the building of a large fleet of torpedo- 
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boat destroyers. Now, again, the French have answered us with a 
flotilla of submarines, and it is no secret that they build their 
hopes for a successful issue to a naval struggle with us upon the 
capacity of their submarine flotilla to deal us blows which we shall 
be powerless to ward off. That the menace thereby offered to our 
naval supremacy is not a light one surely needs no emphasis. The 
French have spared no effort and no expense to provide themselves 
with a weapon for which no efficient guard has yet been invented. 
Their submarines are designed not only for the protection of their 
coasts, but also for insidious attacks upon the most powerful 
vessels of our fleet or for destructive forays along our coasts and 
harbours, which would have for their sole protection mine-fields 
that, asa defence against submarines, would be of very little use ; 
while in the Mediterranean they have so laid their plans that 
Toulon and Bizerta will be able to send forth their submarine 
flotillas to harass our fleet and even perhaps attack Malta Harbour 
itself. 

Two years ago, Lord Selborne, who has seen for himself, by 
actual personal experience, what a submarine is capable of doing 
beneath the surface, told us that what the future value of these 
boats may be in naval warfare can only be a matter of conjecture. 
Those who have studied the question closely say that conjecture 
is turned to certainty. But time presses, and who shall say that 
the British Navy to-day is ready to return blow for blow, no matter 
from what quarter the attack may come ? 
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THE MAKING OF A UNIVERSITY. 


BY SIDNEY WEBB, L.C.C. 


In the middle of February a few of the London newspapers 
reported, briefly and obscurely enough, an official decision of no 
small moment to the future of English education. The other news- 
papers did not notice it at all, and public opinion is still unaware 
that a decisive step in national policy has been taken. The decision 
was that of a special committee of the Privy Council, consisting of 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, Lord James of Hereford, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Sir Edward Fry, in favour of the 
dissolution of the examining board known as the Victoria Uni- 
versity, and the establishment of separate teaching universities at 
Liverpool, at Manchester, and for Yorkshire. Taken in conjunction 
with the complete reorganisation of the University of London on 
a teaching basis (1898-1900), with the statutory creation of a 
university at Birmingham (1900), and with the recognition by the 
Government of new university colleges at Reading and Southamp- 
ton (1902), this simultaneous approval of the creation of three 
new universities in the northern counties may fairly be said to 
mark an epoch. We are actually engaged, on no small scale, in 
the business of making universities. We are evidently going, 
during the next few years, to endow each part of England with 
its own local university. 

Now there are still many people, not otherwise ill-informed, to 
whom this movement for the making of universities is little better 
than foolishness. To them, a university means Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and they are unable even to imagine either the desirability 
or the possibility of creating a new university, or of establishing 
such a thing anywhere else than at Oxford or Cambridge. There 
is, however, a very real and rapidly growing demand for new univer- 
sities. Itis not a demand for additional Oxfords or new Cambridges, 
but for something essentially different. It would plainly be hope- 
less, even if it were desirable, to attempt to create in London or at 
Birmingham the traditions, the atmosphere, the charm, or the 
grace of collegiate life on the Isis or the Cam. Nor do those 
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who ask for additional universities seek to compete for the boys 
from Eton or Harrow, with two or three hundred a year to spend 
in pocket-money. The new universities are demanded, and they 
will be paid for, not in order that a tiny section of the community, 
whether picked by means or by scholarship ability, may obtain 
the hall-mark of a certain distinctive culture, but—to use terms 
which will certainly be misunderstood—in the twofold capacity of 
intellectual workshops and technical schools. What middle-class 
public opinion is now demanding is that there should be, on the 
one hand, adequate provision of complete intellectual training and 
professional instruction, cheap and easily accessible, for every boy 
or girl destined for a brain-working occupation ; and, on the other, 
that there should be set going additional centres of the ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning ’ in the Baconian sense, not necessarily the 
perfect acquaintance with what has been written in the past, but 
the discovery of new truth and the achievement of new conquests 
by man over his environment. 

For both these purposes the making of new universities in 
England has become imperative. Other nations are rapidly increas- 
ing both the number and the proportion of their citizens equipped 
with the highest scientific and professional advantages. The 
proportion of university students is going up in Holland and the 
United States at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum; in Germany 
and Belgium, by 6 per cent.; in Switzerland, by more than 7 per 
cent.; whilst in France, Italy, Austria, and Russia the annual 
increase cannot fall behind these figures. On the other hand, in 
the United Kingdom the proportion of the population for whom 


_we provide the highest training is at best stationary, and in some 


years actually declines. We may still believe that man for man 
an Englishman is superior to the citizen of any other country, 
but not even the most sanguine patriot can ignore the advantages 
of education. Even in the realm of public administration and 
business enterprise the world is passing out of the ‘unskilled 
labour’ stage, when our healthy English gentleman could by 
innate capacity for command easily distance every rival. We 
have come, at the opening of the twentieth century, to an era of 
professional expertness, in which the merely cultivated amateur is 
hopelessly beaten out of the field. 

The world is requiring, year by year, not only more and more 
doctors and lawyers of scientific attainments and professional 
expertness of the highest standard of excellence, but also incom- 
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parably more engineers and chemists, architects and surveyors, 
teachers and Civil servants, clerks and business managers, 
journalists and authors, who have quite certainly got to be edu- 
cated up to a point far beyond that contemplated by the Oxford 
of a generation ago. In England, as things are, these tens 
of thousands of aspirants to higher education cannot go to 
Oxford or Cambridge (it would be supremely unwise of Oxford 
and Cambridge to seek to accommodate them), and for lack of local 
universities their education is now usually prematurely broken off, 
or lacks direction and stimulus—fails, above all, in subtle cultiva- 
tion of the imagination and generosity of aim—because there are 
not in England, as there are in every other civilised country, 
local universities dispersed throughout the land in such a way as 
to be genuinely accessible to at least one per thousand of the 
population, instead of, as at Oxford and Cambridge, to less than 
one-fifth of that proportion. 

It is important that the nature of the demand for new 
universities should be understood, as misapprehension both 
arouses opposition on the part of those who are concerned for the 
older universities and also perverts the making of the new uni- 
versities themselves. These new universities are not, and should 
never be intended to become, the rivals of Oxford and Cambridge. 
They have different aims and different methods, and they will 
appeal to different classes. The parent able to afford to send his 
son or daughter to spend three or four years at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge will in nearly every case continue to prefer to do so. The 
undergraduates of the new universities will in the main be com- 
posed of persons who would not in any event have found their 
way to these ancient haunts of learning. They will include 
(a) those resident in or near the seat of the university, and thus able 
to continue to live inexpensively at home ; (0) the country students 
attracted to the great urban centres by their exceptional op- 
portunities for the study of medicine, engineering, or economics, 
or for professional training as schoolmasters or lawyers. With the 
exception of a tiny proportion of local residents and of these 
country students, the undergraduate class of the new universities 
will, we may infer, be confined practically to those coming from 
homes maintained on incomes of less than 1,5001. a year, whilst 
all of them, without exception, will be intending to earn their 
bread in the practical work of the world. 

This is what is meant by saying that the new universities, 
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besides being centres for the advancement of learning, will be 
technical schools. We need not dispute the advantage of spend- 
ing three or four years in general culture before even beginning 
professional training. It is most desirable that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge should continue to provide this advantage for the select few 
who can afford it, and should not tamper with their ideals with any 
vain hope of attracting les nouvelles couches sociales of the edu- 
cational world. It is, however, plain that the tens of thousands 
of engineers and chemists, teachers and lawyers, business men 
and journalists, for whom we have to provide higher education 
cannot afford so leisurely a curriculum. By theage of twenty-two 
they must at any rate have got well forward with their specialised 
instruction and professional training ; we must therefore neces- 
sarily organise our university courses in such a way as to turn 
out the graduate fully equipped, not only as a cultivated citizen, 
but also, so far as may be possible, as a trained professional. 
Hence it is exactly true, however much the term may be disliked, 
that the new universities will, apart from their higher purpose of 
being centres of scientific investigation and research, inevitably 
take on the character of technical schools for all the brain-working 
professions of the time—as, indeed, the most celebrated uni- 
versities of the world, from Bologna and Salerno, through 
medieval Paris and Oxford, down to nineteenth-century Berlin 
and Heidelberg, have always been. 

These conditions and limitations of the new universities 
imply, first, that they will rapidly become large and numerously 
frequented institutions; and, secondly, that the standard of their 
teaching will be extremely high. They will be large, because 
their clientéle, comprising, as it very shortly will do, all those 
intending to enter the less aristocratic brain-working occupations, 
will be enormous; and because a university course will soon be 
an indispensable qualification for every teacher, as well as for 
every chemist and every engineer. When we remember that 
Paris and Berlin have each over twelve thousand undergraduates, 
we may look to twenty thousand for London, and at least one 
or two thousand apiece for such centres as Manchester and 
Birmingham. Nor will the arts faculty lag far behind those 
of science, engineering, and economics. The city of Liverpool 
alone will need to engage for its own schools about two hundred 
new teachers every year, and must therefore, if it is to give them 
a three years’ course, provide for three times that number of 
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undergraduates in pedagogy alone. Moreover, the very fact that 
the undergraduates of the new universities will be young pro- 
fessionals, eager to master their subjects in order to apply them 
to gain their livelihood, will inevitably compel an intensive 
study of each department of learning unknown to the average 
passman. It is a very different thing for the economic professor, 
for instance, to lecture on banking and currency at Oxford, 
even to ‘honours men’; and to deal with the same subject day 
after day before a class of bank clerks and branch managers in 
such a way as to retain their respect and convey instruction. 
The very practical character of the new universities will 
inevitably ‘stretch’ their professors—will force them, that is, to 
a much higher standard of knowledge and suggestiveness than 
is demanded of those who are giving courses intended only to 
produce a cultivated understanding of the whole realm of 
knowledge. 

But the most important work of the professor in the new 
universities will be not so mueh his large undergraduate classes 
as the tiny group of graduate students who, in his laboratory or 
otherwise under his direction, are pursuing original research. 
The twentieth-century university will be most proud of and will 
gain most renown by its post-graduation work. This, too, will 
be aided by the very limitations and conditions of the new seats 
of learning. As they will necessarily have to deal with large 
numbers, the professorial staff will be numerous ; and we there- 
fore at once leave behind the ‘ early-Victorian’ notion of a college 
in which there is a single professor for each subject, assumed 
to be able to teach the whole of it. In place of the venerable 
figure of this single-handed professor we get the faculty, or, as 
it is sometimes termed, the board of studies—the little group 
of able researchers, each keen on some particular branch of the 
subject, and knowing that branch with a minuteness impossible 
to anyone obliged to dea] with so vast a field of learning as one 
science or one subject has now become. And in the faculty 
as a group of specialised experts collectively covering the whole 
field, together with the graduate students already engaged in the 
practical work of the world, or bringing with them from other 
universities the stimulating criticism of different traditions and 
new methods, we get the chance of a university society and a 
university atmosphere on the Thames or the Mersey which may 
not give us quite the literary grace or cultured charm of the old 
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universities, but which is calculated to be, of all others, the most 
fertile in scientific discovery. 

Let us apply these considerations to the new university which 
is plainly destined to be the greatest of them all, that of London, 
charged with the provision of tertiary education for seven millions 
of people. Here we have the pioneer work done, the legal for- 
malities accomplished, the framework of a university constructed 
—even two million pounds’ worth of buildings, plant, and endow- 
ment in full going order—and yet scarcely more than the nucleus 
of a university. The twenty-five distinct and separate ‘ schools 
of the university,’ the five hundred university professors already 
at work in those schools, and the hundred or so more who are 
giving university courses in other institutions, together with the 
six thousand students in all these classes, amount as yet to little 
more than excellent material for a university, which needs a great 
deal of pulling together before it can take its place as the intel- 
lectual centre of the metropolis of the Empire. What London 
University needs, to put it briefly, is money, and the stimulating 
impulse of a great ideal. We shall the more easily understand 
this need if we pass in review the eight faculties of which the 
university is composed. These faculties, though they include 
among their six or seven hundred professors men of the highest 
distinction in almost every branch, have not yet taken their 
proper place as, for their several subjects, the inspiring and 
organising committees of the supreme governing body. They 
have not in any one instance yet taken the lead in surveying 
the whole field of their subject, ascertaining what reorganisation 
and what additional resources are needed to deal with it adequately 
throughout the whole 2,730 square miles of the university sphere, 
for all its seven millions of people ; and then placing these needs 
imperatively before public opinion and the authorities. Paid as 
they are by the separate governing bodies, they are still under 
the shadow of the older grouping of London education by colleges - 
and institutions ; they are as yet scarcely conscious of themselves 
as organs of a university which is organised by faculties, and not 
by colleges; and they seem, consequently, still unaware either 
of their proper place in the university, or of their great responsi- 
bilities. But they will serve us, for the moment, as categories in 
which we may classify the most urgent requirements of the 
university as a whole. 

Let us begin with science, in which London is clearly des- 
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tined to be exceptionally strong. Here we have some sixty or 
seventy professors, scattered irregularly over half-a-dozen ‘schools’ 
and half-a-dozen other institutions of the university, without 
either geographical or graded co-ordination, nearly all owning 
allegiance to particular governing bodies, and jealously concerned 
rather to maintain their own science teaching in that particular 
institution than to organise each branch of science for the whole 
seven millions of people who are their real clients. A beginning 
has been made by the appointment and payment by the Senate 
itself of professors of chemistry, located for the present at Univer- 
sity College. But before this co-ordination can be completed even 
for chemistry; before it can be applied to the other sciences ; 
before an adequately equipped and duly specialised centre for the 
advanced and post-graduation work of the faculty can be provided, 
to which a stream of able young researchers from other univer- 
sities will be attracted ; before the necessary provision of under- 
graduate teaching can be made for the outlying districts, with 
their thousands of potential students—there is a great deal of 
work to be done, and a great deal of money to be raised. It will 
take at least 50,000/. a year to set the science faculty properly 
on its feet, put it in due relation to the university as a whole, 
provide at all efficiently for research, and at the same time 
supply the rapidly growing demand for undergraduate instruc- 
tion over the whole thirty miles radius of the university area. 
The new engineering faculty, with fewer than a score of 
professors, is in what we must call an infantile condition. 
Dispersed among three ‘ schools’ and half-a-dozen other institu- 
tions, the faculty has to leave at present practically unprovided 
for such whole branches as marine engineering, naval architecture, 
hydraulics, and railway and tramway construction, in which London 
University ought to lead the world. Here, too, the need for a 
fully equipped and duly specialised post-graduation centre for the 
faculty is severely felt. The existing professors find themselves 
fully occupied with the grind of daily lectures to undergraduate 
classes; and the advanced mechanical student is, as a matter of 
fact, advised by the practical man to go to the McGill University 
at Montreal, or to the Polytechnikum at Ziirich, to find oppor- 
tunities which London apparently cannot afford him. On the 
other hand, the rapid growth of the demand for undergraduate 
teaching makes urgent the multiplication of centres of ‘first- 
degree’ instruction, which the university cannot at present 
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provide. In these new centres there are interesting experiments 
waiting to be tried—the six months’ session alternating with six 
months spent in the workshop; the half-time course with a 
twelve months’ session served by relays of teachers; or, on the 
other hand, an unprecedented development of the evening-class 
system. It is difficult to put a figure to the needs of the 
engineering faculty, dependent, as it is, on the provision of 
science instruction. But it is certain that a donation of a 
round million would not more than suffice for the work which is 
actually waiting to be done. 

There is, however, one concrete need, connected with both 
the science and engineering faculties, which demands special 
notice. Neither London nor any other centre in the British 
Empire has anything comparable with the great Technical 
High School at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, where a capital 
expenditure of half a million, supported by an annual subsidy 
of 50,000/. a year, provides for the German Empire the most 
advanced instruction, and the most highly specialised research in 
every branch of technology. We badly want a Charlottenburg in 
London, established on the four or five acres of vacant land at 
South Kensington, where it could work in close co-operation with 
the Royal College of Science and the Central Technical College, 
and where it could deal with such branches of the application of 
science to industry as are yet practically untouched by the univer- 
sity. To establish such a highly specialised and elaborately 
equipped institution, appealing scarcely at all for the attendance 
and fees of the undergraduate, involves a capital outlay of half a 
million, and an endowment of twice that amount. 

The medical faculty, at present counting half the professors 
and a third of the students of the whole university, has one 
paramount and very simple need. At present the science teach- 
ing of the medical undergraduate is dispersed among twelve 
inadequately equipped medical schools, where twelve scanty staffs 
attempt the elementary instruction of twelve small classes in each 
subject. Imperfect as is this provision, it puts a strain on the 
hospitals and medical schools which seriously hinders the more 
important advanced medical teaching and clinical research. We 
shall not give our medical investigators a chance of discovering 
the causes of gout and cancer until we can relieve them of this 
strain. London is badly in want of a great university school of 
science for the medical faculty, so as to take off the hands of the 
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hospitals the first two years of the medical undergraduate course. 
For this, too, there is vacant land at South Kensington, and the 
scheme awaits only a donation of a quarter of a million for 
building and twice that sum for endowment. 

In the economic faculty, which includes ‘ industry,’ ‘commerce,’ 
and ‘ political science,’ the university has its centre and its nucleus 
provided, by the munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards, at the 
London School of Economics at Clare Market. What is here 
wanted is professorships and scholarships in such subjects as 
insurance, banking, railway administration, foreign trade, com- 
mercial and international law, and public administration. With 
these should come the expansion of the present nucleus of 
paleography into an effective école des chartes, for the scientific 
study of history, for which London with its wealth of records offers 
the best opportunities in the world. Ten thousand pounds would 
endow, poorly enough, a single chair; and at least a score more ~ 
chairs are needed. 

The faculty of law is as yet an incorporeal entity, if not a 
‘chose in action.’ The remnants of law teaching, with the Inns 
of Court holding aloof, were not deemed worthy to be collected 
into a faculty. But there are now funds available, from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of New Inn and the prospective yield of Clifford’s 
Inn, out of which it is hoped that the Attorney-General will create 
a great school of law in organic connection with the university. 
The faculty of music has started with a donation of 5,000/. from 
Trinity College (London) for a professorship. The faculty of 
theology, with half-a-dozen ‘ schools’ of various denominations, gets 
along as a veritable ‘ happy family,’ with no troubles or dissensions 
other than the chronic need of each of the seminaries for funds. 
But for these funds they do not look to the university; and the 
Church of England side at King’s College has been fortunate 
enough to secure a new endowment from ecclesiastical funds. 

There remains the arts faculty, the mother of all the rest, 
but fallen, in London, on rather evil days. The undergraduate 
classes in arts are few and scantily attended, while the specialist 
courses, of which London might have the best in the world, are 
spasmodic, unco-ordinated, and badly advertised. Apart from 
philosophy, which should set up as a separate faculty, and the large 
possibilities offered by archeology, salvation is to be found for the 
arts faculty in two different directions, either of which ought to 
suffice to restore it to the premier position in the university. We 
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want, in the metropolis of the Empire, a gigantic school of languages, 
based on comparative philology, not forgetting the ancient Oriental 
and classical literatures, but serving also the manifold needs of 
the trader, the official, and the missionary. There are fifty 
different tongues to be taught, fifty different philologies to be 
scientifically investigated, and nearly as many literatures to be 
studied. Twenty thousand pounds would not endow more than one 
of the fifty, so that donors and benefactors of all tastes—those 
interested in the classical literatures of the Mediterranean, those 
touched by the subtle magic or practical needs of the East, those 
concerned for what may be called the missionary tongues of Africa 
and the Pacific, and those stirred rather by the modern Babel of 
commerce and twentieth-century authorship, must all co-operate 
to create the great school of languages which will one day 
be the pride of the Imperial university. 

The other opportunity for the arts faculty in London is local, 
if not parochial in its aim. London engages for its primary and 
secondary schools more than fifteen hundred new teachers every 
year, and it will, at no distant date, have to provide each of 
these, between eighteen and twenty-one, with a three years’ 
course of ‘ training,’ nine-tenths of which is merely the general 
education of the undergraduate in arts, science, or economics. 
For its own sake, as well as for theirs, the university must take 
in these four or five thousand students destined for the most 
extensive of all the brain-working professions of our time. 
The alternative of relegating them to closely segregated semin- 
aries, apart from all university influence, cannot be contem- 
plated with equanimity. It is therefore clear that, great as will be 
in London the faculties of medicine, science, and engineering, 
that of arts will once again be numerically the greatest of 
them all. 

London University stands therefore in urgent need of very 
large sums. To set it on its feet, and equip it with the necessary 
endowment to enable it to cope with its task, requires at least 
five millions sterling. Each of the nine other new local universi- 
ties required by the different provinces of England needs perhaps 
a tenth of this sum. Within the next decade we have, in fact, to 
provide, for England alone, for what we may call tertiary educa- 
tion and the advancement of learning, the equivalent of ten 
millions sterling, which is about as much as we shall spend in the 
decade on three or four Admiralty works at Gibraltar, Simon’s 
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Bay, and other places which the taxpayer could not even find on 
a map of the world. 

But unlike the 10,000,000/. for Admiralty stone and concrete, 
the 10,000,000/. required to set England up in universities need 
not come wholly out of the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Education Act of 1902 has made university 
education a public function no less than elementary education, 
and has given it a claim of equal strength to aid and support from 
the new local authorities. Already Nottingham, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and London contribute largely to the support of their 
local university institutions. A rate of no more than a penny in the 
pound—less than a tenth of what is gaily voted to the primary 
schools—would give the new local universities an annual income of 
something like half a million. Ifthe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would but pluck up courage to expand the present Government 
grant of 27,000/. a year to English university colleges into one 
of 270,000/. a year, on condition that at least an equal contribu- 
tion was made from private donations or local funds—and no step 
that a Government could take would be more widely popular— 
this would very promptly give us the equivalent of ten or fifteen 
millions sterling, and enable England to be provided with ten 
strong universities for the several districts—in London and its 
thirty miles radius; at Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Durham (with Newcastle-on-Tyne); for Yorkshire, for the East 
Midlands (with Nottingham), for East Anglia, for the South- 
Western Counties (with Bristol, Exeter and, it may be hoped, 
Plymouth), and for the South (with Reading and Southampton). 
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THE CUCKOO. 


No one of our migratory birds is more eagerly awaited or more 
gladly hailed than that reprobate, the cuckoo. Spring, to many 
of us the most delightful season of the year, lacks something of 
its fulness until his note is heard far and near over the country 
side. Hearing his voice as we do when the very air is full of hope 
and promise, and often for the first time on one of those balmy 
mornings that make us feel that spring has now come indeed, we 
may perhaps be forgiven if we forget what his arrival means for 
scores of innocent birds, and selfishly associate it with our own 
pleasurable feelings and anticipations. 

An old legend has it that at one time the cuckoo was an 
industrious nest-builder, so closely devoted to the affairs of this 
world that he (or she) impiously failed to observe as days of 
religious rest the Festivals of Our Lady, and thus fell under a 
curse which for ever denies the domestic joys too eagerly sought. 
Shakespeare was not forgetful of the truth in— 

The cuckoo, then, on every tree 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he, 
Cuckoo! 


Cuckoo! cuckoo! O word of fear 
Unpleasing to a married ear. 


Most people nowadays in the enjoyment of cuckoo-time 
ignore the taint attached to cuckoo morality. 
The familiar rhyme 


In April come he will, 

In May he sings all day, 

In June he changes his tune, 
In July he prepares to fly, 
In August go he must, 


is a succinct and faithful account of the less nefarious side of the 
cuckoo’s character, and charitably makes no reference to the dark 
spots. ‘He changes his tune’ is a decided euphemism. In 
April and May the call is, of course, the familiar ‘ cuck-oo,’ 
though the male bird utters at times in addition a sort of 
bubbling chuckle, while the female has a cry that may be 
expressed ‘ kwoo-00-woo.’ In June, however, ‘ cuck-cuck-oo’ and 
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‘ euck-00-00’ are heard, and the voice sounds cracked. This voice 
change is not peculiar to the cuckoo; to a certain extent it can 
be detected in all song-birds as the season advances, most of all 
perhaps in the nightingale, whose liquid notes give place to a 
deep guttural curse when family cares press hard upon him. I 
have heard of a well-known ornithologist who maintained that he 
could tell by the song of many birds what the then existing state 
of domestic affairs might be: a particular cadence indicated nest- 
building, a slight modulation the completion of the nest, this 
variation the full number of eggs, that, the eggs ‘ hard-set,’ and so 
on. Challenged by a friend with whom he was walking through a 
spinney as to the precise significance of the song of a certain 
wood-wren, he replied ‘ that bird has finished its nest, but as yet 
there are no eggs in it,’ and, sure enough, they found the nest 
exactly as he had foretold. 

The cuckoo’s note, even at its best and clearest, gains much by 
being heard from a distance ; at close quarters it has an undeni- 
able coarseness and an aggressive bullying tone. To us the 
sound has a pleasing air of abandon and irresponsibility; to a 
host of little birds it is the premonitory knell of disappointed 
hopes and murdered children. Can it be that they are in any 
sense aware of the wreck of all their home that so surely follows 
the visit of a cuckoo? What is the meaning of the angry crowd 
that may sometimes be seen mobbing a cuckoo? Is he or she 
mistaken for a hawk and, if so, to what advantage? In the silent 
warfare of Nature one feels that every organ, every colour, every 
attitude and shape of each living creature is at some moments of 
vital importance—why then the hawk-like appearance of the 
cuckoo? Ihave heard it said that the male and female cuckoo 
work in pairs, and that while Mr. Cuckoo plays the hawk by way 
of creating a diversion, Mrs. C. avails herself of the opportunity : 
an ingenious and I will not say an impossible theory, but un- 
supported by evidence in fact. 

The cuckoo-habit is by no means unknown among other 
animals. There are some three dozen or more species of British 
bees which place their eggs in the cells laboriously excavated by 
their more industrious relatives. Now it is a very remarkable 
circumstance that the majority of these cuckoo-bees are either in 
shape or colouring, and commonly in both, of a formidable 
appearance. About two dozen are coloured like wasps, most of 
the others are conspicuously marked with black and white, and 
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many possess so finely tapering a tail that any one would credit 
them with exceptional stinging power. It can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that cuckoo-birds and cuckoo-bees should both alike 
assume a more or less terrifying aspect. The facts lead me to the 
conclusion that in both cases the appearance is for the sake of 
inspiring awe and respect into the would-be enemies of the com 
paratively defenceless cuckoos, rather than of intimidating their 
victims. It is worth noting that it is the dangerous sparrow- 
hawk rather than the comparatively weak kestrel that is imitated 
in the cuckoo’s plumage. 

In spite of a general knowledge of the ways of the cuckoo, we 
are profoundly ignorant on many most interesting points con- 
nected with him. Everyone knows that the cuckoo puts her egg 
into the nest of another bird and assigns the honours of incuba- 
tion and rearing of offspring to the little foster-parents. I use 
the word ‘ puts’ advisedly ; she does not lay her egg in the nest, 
but on the ground, and then picking it up in her beak places it in 
the nest. This act has been observed by many persons, and it 
seems probable that the cuckoo first marks down a nest and then 
lays an egg on the ground close at hand—she does not go flying 
about the country with the egg in her mouth seeking whom she 
may defraud. 

A friend of mine saw a cuckoo alight upon a roadway near 
some ivy-clad buildings, lay an egg, pick it up in her beak, and at 
once place it in a wagtail’s nest in the ivy. At least two well- 
authenticated instances are known of the bird placing her egg in 
anewly finished nest which at the time did not contain any eggs 

‘of the lawful owner; while there is abundant evidence to show that 
frequently the cuckoo removes an egg to make room, as it were, for 
herown. Dr. Rey, of Leipzig, a most indefatigable observer and 
the greatest authority on the habits of the bird, has repeatedly 
found that after the insertion of the cuckoo’s egg the number of 
those of the foster parent is reduced by one or two. Mr. J. H. 
Gurney, in a paper read before the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society, mentions several similar instances of which 
we may quote the following. ‘A few years ago, Colonel Butler 
found a greenfinch’s nest in his garden with one egg in it, which 
he marked with a pencil. A day or two afterwards the nest con- 
tained a cuckoo’s egg, and the marked greenfinch’s egg was picked 
up on a path at a considerable distance from the nest, presumably, 
one might almost say certainly, dropped there by the cuckoo.’ 
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If the legitimate owners of the nest are at home when the 
cuckoo pays her call they strenuously resist the intruder, and 
sometimes, we may hope, with success, for the strange egg has 
now and again been found abandoned or broken on the ground 
near the nest. At any rate, the discovery of numerous breast- 
feathers from the cuckoo, scattered round the desecrated home, is 
eloquent testimony to a valiant but, alas! vain defence. 

There is a popular belief that the cuckoo’s egg simulates the 
appearance of the foster parent, so as to escape detection. In 
many cases, it is true, there is a resemblance both in colour and 
in markings that is simply marvellous, and seems almost to 
demand deliberate choice by an artistically trained intelligence, or 
a power of producing any given colour or pattern to order on 
seeing what was required. Needless to say, both of these sugges- 
tions are ridiculously absurd and unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. 

It is, however, beyond contradiction that colour-matching 
occurs so frequently as to render mere coincidence an impossible 
explanation. Recently I examined nearly three hundred speci- 
mens of cuckoos’ eggs, comparing them with the eggs of the 
clutch in which they had been found, and in 51 per cent. there 
was a very fair resemblance, sufficiently close to prevent the in- 
truding egg from being conspicuous, while 13 per cent. matched 
their respective clutches to a nicety. No reasonable being can 
maintain that so many cases are due to mere chance coincidences. 
It has been suggested that abnormal eggs are often wrongly 
attributed to cuckoos; perhaps this may be so occasionally, but 
the texture and greater thickness of the shell will, as a rule, 
enable one to identify the cuckoo’s egg in cases of doubt, and if 
the egg when taken be at all far advanced in incubation the 
young bird may be extracted without very serious injury to the 
egg-shell, and then the curious conformation of the cuckoo’s foot, 
two toes in front and two behind, will at once settle the matter, 
woodpeckers being the only other British birds that possess 
‘zygodactyle’ feet, as the ornithologists term it. I am not aware 
of ‘abnormal’ eggs being found with any frequency in the nests 
of birds other than those which are undoubtedly patronised by 
the cuckoo, and why liability to cuckoo favour should induce 
‘abnormality’ I fail to see, and hence feel pretty sure that the 
great majority of reputed cuckoos’ eggs are such in fact. The 
range of colour and of marking is quite extraordinary; some 
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eggs are whitish with fine black specks, others dull grey and 
mottled with brown, or even red, spots; others, again, are per- 
fectly blue, or blue with a few freckles. This being so, it is 
evident that great possibilities are open to the cuckoo in making 
a good match ; at the same time, it is impossible to credit the 
bird with conscious and deliberate selection. How then are we 
to account for the prevalence of successful simulation ? 

Cuckoos’ eggs have been found in the nests of over a hundred 
different species of birds, even in that of the wren, and, still more 
appalling, of the fire-crested wren—one shudders at the thought 
of a pair of these feathered mites labouring to supply the voracious 
appetite of their gigantic foster-child! The most commonly 
selected nests, in England at any rate, are those of the meadow- 
pipit (why this so frequently, and the skylark, of very similar 
habits, so seldom ?), tree-pipit, hedge-sparrow, robin, wagtail, and 
reed warbler. Colour-matching is achieved with great frequency 
among the pipits, and it is noteworthy that the eggs of the pipits 
themselves are remarkably variable in colouring, so that more or 
less successful matching is rendered comparatively easy. On the 
Continent, the butcher bird, whose eggs are also very variable, is 
often honoured with the cuckoo’s attentions, and again the colour- 
matching is, as a rule, excellent. With wagtails again admirable 
counterfeits are commonly found, and here the eggs are very con- 
stant in type, and the close imitation compels wonder ; this is even 
more striking in the case of the Continental Orphean warbler, which 
lays an egg of very distinct appearance, but this is nevertheless 
accurately copied in the cuckoo’s egg. Hedge-sparrows’ eggs, on the 
' other hand, are hardly ever imitated: the cuckoo’s egg is glaringly 
conspicuous among the pale blue shells. So far, however, as I have 
observed, blue eggs of the cuckoo are always placed in the nests of 
birds which themselves lay blue. Are we then to consider that 
birds whose eggs are as a rule accurately copied by the cuckoo are 
extremely particular and resent the addition of a strange egg to 
their own, while others are indifferent, or perhaps stupid? Our 
actual knowledge hereon is very scanty. We do not know whether, 
say, wagtails as a rule turn out from the nest an egg differing in 
appearance from their own, or perhaps forsake the violated home ; 
nor do we know whether the presence of a conspicuous alien may 
involve the whole clutch in a common ruin by revealing all to the 
sharp eyes of a hungry foe. 

It is possible, indeed probable, that some birds are more tolerant 
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than others ; mischievous persons have ere now interchanged eggs 
of different species in numbers of nests, working endless con- 
fusion in the avian nurseries, to the complete satisfaction, how- 
ever, of the nurses. Many a bird’s-nesting boy has given a stone 
for an egg, and apparently allayed all suspicion; while only the 
other day there came to my notice a coot happily engaged in 
sitting on six of her own eggs and two of amoorhen. Domesti- 
cated ‘ broody ’ hens will, of course, ‘sit’ on anything or nothing. 
On the other hand, a blackbird, to whom a thrush’s egg had been 
given, deserted her nest at once, but the more tolerant thrush with 
whom a fair exchange had been made sat on, all unconcerned, and 
hatched the young blackbird with her own young—only, alas! to 
fall victims to a marauding cat. Again, a cuckoo’s egg was one 
morning found in the unfinished nest of a linnet, which had been 
under observation while building. The suspicious linnet thereupon 
suspended operations for several days, and was thought to have 
forsaken her nest. Accordingly, the egg was ‘collected.’ Next 
day the linnet returned, lined her nest, and in due course laid her 
clutch of eggs. 

The facts compel the belief that there is at work some selective 
principle tending to bring the cuckoos’ eggs in course of time into 
colour correspondence with those of their dupes, at all events in 
some species. It is, moreover, very significant that cuckoos’ eggs 
found in the nests of wrens never simulate the appearance of the 
wren’s egg: in the deep-domed nest with its small round entrance 
all is dark, and the colour of the egg immaterial, for the wren 
probably never sees even her own eggs, and so long as the cuckoo’s 
egg is not uncomfortably large the wren remains unaware of the 
intrusion. 

Instinct at times is very literally blind, even the maternal 
instinct that one fondly hopes will do all that is best for the 
child. A few summers ago a mudwasp built the cradle for her 
firstborn on my window ledge, flying to and fro with successive 
burdens of mud until the cell was nearly complete. She then, 
with praiseworthy diligence and forethought, collected a score or 
more of nice, juicy, green caterpillars from the rose trees, and 
packed them, paralysed but living, into the larder-cradle. All 
being now duly provided for the welfare of her offspring, she laid 
a single egg in the midst of plenty—the very lap of luxury from 
a maggot’s point of view—and sealed the open end. Knowing 
that she would begin a second cell touching the first, I at once 
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broke open the door of the completed house, and placed all the 
caterpillars and the solitary egg on the window ledge. The wrath 
and consternation of the returning mother were a sight to behold, 
but, not to be beaten, she seized the caterpillars one by one and 
stuffed them back again, pushing them in with her flat head swing- 
ing like an animated battering-ram on her six tiny feet ; then she 
repaired the damage, but her precious egg she left outside in the 
cold. She knew it not, and how should she? She had never beheld 
it. Her maternal instincts were satisfied, and blind to their best 
interests ; but her intelligence was such that knowing she had 
put one egg in the cell she did not lay another—the larder was 
not stocked for two. 

It is likely enough that, in the same way, the love of birds 
for their eggs is often blind. There comes a time in the 
breeding season when the instinct to ‘sit’ is overpowering, 
and, if there be but something ‘ eggy’ to sit on, ‘sit’ the hen 
bird will, be the something its own egg, or one of earthenware, 
or of cuckoo. It is thus conceivable that an ill-matching egg 
might at the beginning of the egg-laying period of a fastidious 
foster-parent cause desertion or be rejected, while later on, when 
the ‘sitting’ instinct is strong, an equally conspicuous egg might 
be tolerated. Successful simulations would then hatch out early, 
and have a better chance of dealing destruction to the unhatched 
eggs of the fosterers, or their weak, newly hatched young ; whereas 
if the cuckoo’s egg hatched last of the clutch, the young cuckoo 
might have too heavy a task and fail to get his necessary monopoly 
of supplies. 

The size, especially the width, of the cuckoo’s egg is an im- 
portant consideration in its fate. A very wide egg would project 
above the rest in the nest, and might cause discomfort to the 
sitting bird. It is remarkable that while the eggs of such birds 
as have been examined vary far less in breadth than in length, 
the egg of the cuckoo is more variable in breadth than that of 
any other species, probably in accordance with the diverse sizes of 
the eggs of the various foster parents. Perhaps the most striking 
feature is the extraordinary smallness of the cuckoo’s egg; 
although the bird itself is more than double the length of a house- 
sparrow, its egg is hardly larger than that of the one bird that 
richly deserves extermination. 

It was long ago suggested by that doyen of English ornitho- 
logists, Professor Alfred Newton, that there are races of cuckoos, 
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one race having been evolved as the successful patron of one 
species of foster-parent, another of another. If this be so we 
might expect there to be some sign of kinship among the cuckoos’ 
eggs foundin wagtails’ nests, and again among those found in hedge- 
sparrows’, and soon. Using size as a test of blood-relation, it has 
been ascertained that differences do exist marking out tree- 
pipit-cuckoos, meadow-pipit-cuckoos, hedge-sparrow-cuckoos, and 
wren-cuckoos into distinct sets, and in the case of the last the 
difference is notably such as to cause the egg, which is remarkably 
small even for a cuckoo’s, to approximate more closely to the size 
of the wren’s egg. Hence it is highly probable that there are 
certain races of cuckoos whose members being closely related lay 
eggs of somewhat similar dimensions, and in the main confine 
their attentions each to its own particular variety of foster-parent. 
Individual birds, recognisable perhaps by some peculiarity of voice 
or plumage, are known to return with unerring accuracy to the 
same spot year after year, nor is it improbable that such of the 
young as survive the perils of migration will resort to the place 
where they were reared, and inherit their mother’s partiality for 
the nests of some one species of fosterer, and also more or less 
of her type and colouration of egg ; the males too, young and old, 
would probably return to their old haunts, and thus family groups 
of cuckoos would tend to segregate themselves. 

But an ounce of fact is better than pounds of theory. In the 
neighbourhood of Leipzig no less than seventy nests containing 
cuckoos’ eggs were found in one season, and fifty-eight of these 
were red-backed shrikes.’ In any given locality, then, the majority 
of cuckoos may prefer some one particular species for foster-parent, 
and so the odds be in favour of male and female individuals of like 
rearing and pedigree mating together. The isolation of race from 
race is not perfect, as is evident from the faulty matching of many 
eggs. This may perhaps be accounted for by occasional matings 
between birds of unlike foster-parentage, and the inheritance by 
their off-spring of a mixture of preferences which cancel one another, 
and result in impartiality ; or at times by stress of circumstances 
if the cuckoo have difficulty in finding the nest of the species she 
prefers. Dr. Rey’s observations are here of great interest. Out of 
upwards of 400 cuckoos’ eggs examined by him about 30 per cent. 
closely imitated the eggs of the fosterers ; 273 per cent. resembled 
those of species freely patronised by cuckoos, but did not resemble 
those of the actual bird to whom they were entrusted; 35 per 
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cent. were of a ‘mixed’ type, that is to say, more or less combined 
the colour and markings of eggs of two foster species; while 
73 per cent. bore no relation in colour to the eggs of any other 
birds. According to this naturalist, and there is little doubt that 
he is correct, each cuckoo prefers and year after year adheres to 
the nests of some one particular species of foster-parent, and will 
do all she can to find such nests for each of her eggs; at length 
the physiological moment arrives when the egg must be laid, and 
if the favourite nest be not forthcoming—well, she just pops it into 
the first she finds ! 

The period of egg-laying is unusually prolonged in the 
cuckoo, extending over several weeks, and it seems that as a rule 
one egg is laid on each alternate day, about a score being pro- 
duced in the course of the season. 

There is reason to hope that all parental affection;has not died 
out of the race. A few instances are on record of the hen bird 
remaining in the neighbourhood of a nest in which she had 
placed an egg, and appearing to take some interest in its fate; 
while Mr. Norgate has noticed that those reed-warblers’ nests which 
contain cuckoos’ eggs have sometimes cuckoos’ feathers woven into 
the outside and bottom of the nests. Does the cuckoo sometimes 
help in nest-building, or does the reed warbler take toll off the 
breast of the unwelcome visitor ? 

The majority of the eggs hatch in the month of June, and then 
is enacted the final scene of horror. The hideous young cuckoo 
just emerged from the shell, with eyes as yet unopened, sets him- 
self in most deliberate and uncanny fashion to oust the rightful 
occupants of the nest. The history of all parasites forms a 
perplexing chapter in the economy of the universe, but this 
surpasses all in its base ingratitude and heartless cruelty. 
Provided with a special depression in the back by that careful and 
merciless Nature, this callow bird works with head and wings to 
get his comrades into the saddle thus prepared; the legs, stalwart 
out of all proportion in so young an animal, are straddled out, the 
claws grip with firm determination the soft lining of the sides of 
the nest, the beak is thrust against the floor, the wings wide out- 
stretched lest the victim roll sideways back into the nest. Tense 
in every muscle, the little alien heaves with all its puny might, 
and one by one the helpless fledglings or the unhatched eggs are 
hoisted over the edge, to perish of cold and starvation. To the 
onlooker the whole performance is positively repulsive, so 
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deliberately does the blind little creature set about its cruel task, 
so admirably adapted is it for the performance of its fell purpose. 
To me, at any rate, it is no small satisfaction that now and again 
two cuckoos are hatched in the same nest, and in the tug-of-war 
that then ensues one Greek at least meets his superior. 

We have been saying some hard things about cuckoos; lét us 
give them their due and part as friends. They play a most useful 
part in agricultural matters by eating with relish large caterpillars 
bristling with hairs that baffle the more tender palates of our 
other insectivorous birds. So diligent are they in this useful 
pursuit that, till Huxley set the dispute at rest, they were by 
some zoologists credited with possessing a fur-lined stomach ! 


OswaLp H. LatTrer. 
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AN OLD ACCOUNT BOOK. 


It is a little, faded, withered booklet, with a cover like dried 
piecrust and a back of yellow calf. It was thumbed and worn 
and weather-stained in the reign of Queen Anne, for it served as 
a pocket Encyclopedia in 1709 and gave information on every 
possible subject—political, astrological, and meteorological—for 
the whole of the forthcoming year of 1710. Its puffy little covers 
bulged even then with self-importance, as it revealed the future 
by aid of ‘ Mathematicks and the Caelestial Sciences’; and its 
pages were fringed with little paper curls and crumbling from 
over-diligent fingering when Louis XIV. sat on the throne of 
France and Marlborough fought at Malplaquet. They crumble 
most at those places where Merlinus Anglicus Junior deals brave 
blows at the French king and calls him the ‘Grand Thief of 
Europe,’ or the ‘ Bloody Tyrant’; and the page that foretells the 
exact date on which ‘The Great Disturber of Europe will have 
his Nails so par’d, that he will never be able to disturb Quiet any 
more, God, the Queen and Parliament of Great Britain,’ was 
tattered by approving thumbs nearly two centuries ago. There 
are pages of these prophecies, and quite a reasonable percentage 
of them were fulfilled ; and there are weather forecasts so assured 
of themselves that they give—in January—the weather for twelve 
months ahead, and fix ‘Clouds flying’ for September 20, 1710, 
and ‘now slabby and cold Rain’ for October 9. There are adver- 
tisements, too, of ‘ Artificial Teeth set in so well as to eat with 
them and not be discovered from Natural’; and the announce- 
ment that ‘Francis Moore, Licensed Physician and Student in 
Astrology, at the Sign of Old Lilly, near the Old Barge House in 
Christ-Church Parish, Southwark,’ was prepared to cure all sorts 
of agues at one dose, ‘ by the Astrological way, which is surest, 
without seeing the Patient’; and similar things of great use for 
a gentleman living far away from London—in Surrey. But of 
more use than all were the blank pages sandwiched in between 
these words of wisdom, and on them the Surrey gentleman wrote 
all his household expenses from day to day. 

We know he was a Surrey gentleman because of the frequency 
with which some such item occurs as: ‘For things I bought at 
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Godalminge Faire, 00. 12. 00.’: or ‘April 20, 1710. Spent at 
Guildford in Wine and Coffee, 00. 03. 06’; but we do not know 
his house, nor even his name, although we can build up the 
picture of a comfortable English home in the reign of Queen 
Anne from the conscientious entries of all the ways in which he 
spent his money day by day, and put all down in the little 
cramped writing that fills these leaves. There are his charities, 
all entered carefully, and telling of the times: ‘To a poor 
Souldjer’ comes so often that one can fill in the details of 
England swarming with the derelicts of Blenheim and Ramillies, 
begging their way through the country; and the large sum of six- 
pence stands against each entry. ‘To a poor Clergyman, one 
shilling’ comes on March 15, 1710, and this follows so closely 
on the trial of Dr. Sacheverell a mere fortnight before that the 
generous gift must have been inspired by the fact that this was 
one of the fulfilled prophecies of the little book, which forecasts for 
the end of February ‘an Eminent Church Man call’d in Question.’ 
Generosity accounts for much; and the constant recurrence of 
such items as ‘to Mr. Conway’s maid one shilling,’ ‘to Mr. 
Otway’s man and maid one shilling and sixpence’ must have 
made a large total at the end of a year. 

The wages in the reign of Queen Anne give a valuable standard 
of the purchasing power of money then: ‘ Aug. 26, 1709. To Jane 
Hedger for her year’s Wages ended ye 18 Instant £3. 0. 0.’ ‘ Oct. 31, 
1709. To Tho: Edgler for his year’s wages ended the 3rd of 
Octob: £3. 0. 0.’ ‘Sept. 7, 1709. To Goody Ford for her Daughter 
Lydia’s wages (10 months) £2. 10. 0.’ When servants did not earn 
twopence a day, labour was cheap: ‘ June 26, 1709. To Tho: Chey- 
nell for 5 days and a half fetching Wood and Faggotts for me with 
his two horses and his son: 00. 13. 06.’ With 6d. aday as a fair 
wage for anyone the crushing weight of the taxes under Good 
Queen Anne can be appreciated by the following: ‘ A book was 
then made (January 1709) by Sam. Child, overseer of the poor, 
which comes to £91. 10. 00. My tax comes to £9. 01. 00.’ 
Clearly this Surrey gentleman had to pay the tenth of the whole 
district’s poor rate. But this was not all. Again in January 
comes ‘ For my Tenths £1. 14’; on Feb. 24 is ‘ ye third payment 
of ye Queen’s Tax £5. 17.01. to Ed. Baxter ;’ on March 24 is 
‘to Mr Perry £10. 0.0.: Lady Day’; and on April 25 is ‘to 
Ed: Baxter for ye 4th payment of ye Queen’s Tax £5. 17. 01.’ 
There is another tax that has its story. ‘On April 15 1709 To 
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Ed. Baxter for ye Window Lights ten shillings.’ This was the 
window tax duty, first imposed in 1695 to defray the expenses of 
calling in the debased coinage so much clipped and depreciated 
in the Stuart reigns. It will be seen that these taxes amount to 
nearly 301. in four months, out of a total expenditure in the same 
months of 88/. 10s. 3d., nearly a third of the whole. It must 
have needed some philosophy to pray ‘God bless Great Anne our 
Queen’ in these circumstances; and with household necessaries 
so very dear too. . 
We can picture the living in those days from the cost of the 
items in these little pages. The house must have been dark o’ 
nights with candles at five shillings and twopence a dozen and 
‘Oyl’ a shilling the pint; and they sat round the one light in 
the long evenings, for there is ‘ For mending ye Lanthorn 10d.’; 
and the frequency of ‘ For Worstead, 6d.’ shows that the only 
possible thing to do was to knit. Rushes, and sand, must mean 
that these covered the floors; and as they cost a shilling each 
time (a pig cost only two shillings) they were as lavishly used as 
was decorous in the house of a man of quality. ‘A Tub of Sope 
9 shillings and 6d.,’ and again ‘ Four dozen of Sope eight shillings’ 
are suggestive items ; but they did their own washing, for starch is 
entered fairly often. They brewed their own ale too, for there is 
a separate page devoted thus: ‘Anno Dom. 170;%; an account of 
what malt I have had of Mr. Otway of Godalminge.’ And they 
must have made cowslip wine, for there stands the entry of pay- 
ment for the cowslips and 1s. 6d. ‘ for a grose of corks.’ We can 
find out what dinners they ate in 1709, for it is all down neatly. 
Vegetables are the largest items, ‘ Turneps, Coweumbers, Carrotts, 
Onions’ are almost daily, pears by the bushel, and cheese by the 
hundredweight ; ‘For a 100 weight of cheese £1. 8.0. For ye 
carry"8 of it home, one shilling.’ Eggs and currants and lemons 
and oatmeal in quantities; anchovies and capers, and many 
chickens. Goody Francis was paid 5s. 6d. on May 20, 1709, for 
eleven chickens, and Goody Ford had 8s. 6d. for seventeen pounds 
of butter. A pheasant was ls. and two woodcocks cost 10d., 
and 200 heads of asparagus for 1s. 6d.; but ‘Collyflowers’ 
were very dear at 11d. for two in days when a yoke of oxen cost 
10/. Meat is not often mentioned, but when bought it is in such 
large quantities that it must have been for salting: ‘Feb. 6. 1710 
To Quennell ye butcher of Chiddingfold for 15 stone of beef 
£1. 7. 6” ‘Mackerell’ was had once, and salt fish at 4s. 6d., 
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and 200 oysters at two shillings; and once they paid 1s. 6d. for 
prawns, but how prawns got to the neighbourhood of Godalming 
in those days is past finding out. Incomprehensible also is why 
ten shillings was paid ‘ To Goody Mellersh for 28 pd. 3 of Clover’; 
and why did they buy ‘poppies’? Sugar is only mentioned once, 
for it was as great a luxury as mace and nutmegs, which cost 
2s. 9d.; and tea also only once, and that is the subject of a little 
revelation. There is one page that is filled up with repetitions of 
‘Tent to Coz. Jenny Allott,’ with different amounts on dates 
extending from February 10, 1709, to July 29, 1710, when they 
cease suddenly. Oneitem is: ‘Paid for her to Mr Lan: Eliot for 
half a pd. of tea 6 shillings and 4 pence.’ And although the 
writer was a just man and a thrifty, there is no sign that he was 
ever repaid. 

Although he was frugal in his own expenditure he was 
lenient to his wife’s extravagance and advanced her money— 
though under protest. On April 24 he paid: ‘To my Wife £5 
due to her at Midsumer next’; but in August he felt it his duty 
to curb her, and he wrote on Aug. 29, ‘To my Wife in full of ye 
£5 due to her at Xmas next, £4.0. 0.’ Which wasasevere lesson. 
But the little brown pages are very human; for on January 5 the 
neat, small writing grows straggly as it says: ‘To Mr Young for 
a Token 5/: To ye Servants (by my Wife) 5/: to ye Midwife 
(Tickner) 10/: to ye Nurse (Chitty) 5/’; and the good man 
gives 2d. to ‘a Fidler’ immediately. Perhaps his wife was much 
younger than he, and that was why he kept the accounts so care- 
fully ; and she was not strong, for there is a guinea to Dr. Sheppard 
and several items of 2s. 6d. for medicines. She must have been 
his second wife too, for there are letters from ‘my son Jo: at 
Oxon,’ who had spent 2/. 10s. on shirts, and required 301. 15s. to 
pay his University charges for ‘Midsumer and Michaelmas’; and 
then there was ‘ Betty.’ Betty must have been Jo’s sister, and 
she was spoilt by her father; for what can one think of such 
extravagances as these: ‘For moslyn ten shillings: for a fan 
mountinge 1 shilling and 3d.,’ followed by ‘ For Betty’s stays to 
Mr Day £1’; and ‘For five yards of stuff for Betty three 
shillings,’ and ‘8 Ells of Holland’ (which was 4s. 6d. an ell); 
and powder (for her hair) at 1s. 4d., and buckles (for her shoes) 
at 1s., and a pair of stockings at 3s. 6d., and ‘Dying Betty’s 
Gown’ for 4s. 6d. After such preparations for a rout it is no 
wonder that the next expenses are: ‘To Mr Withinbrooke for 
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Daffy’s Elixir: For Spirit of Hartshorn: For a Purge for Betty 
1/6.’ On his own personal adornment the good man spent 
little; there is ‘ for looping and buttons 2/1,’ ‘to Hart ye coller- 
maker 3/-’ ‘to Tickner for 3 pair of shoes 9 shillings,’ and 
then ‘to Mr Day ye Taylor for making my Calamanco Wastcoate 
and breeches seven shillings,’ and to ‘ye Barber sixpence.’ We 
know ‘his dress, therefore, and we know his habits. He was an 
angler, for he paid eightpence for fishing tackle ; and a horseman, 
for the expenses of horseshoes, saddle, and bridle are noted; and 
a farmer, for he paid wages to his haymakers and gave ‘to my 
4 servants for Hay Gloves four shillings.’ He was a great letter 
writer, for there are nineteen entries of the cost of his letters, 
which varied from 4d. to 1s. 9d. each; and a great smoker, for 
he paid ten shillings for ‘6 pounds of Tobaco’; and a very 
moderate drinker, for there is only one pint of sack, at 1s. 6d., in 
all the accounts. He was a politician, too, for on October 11, 1709, 
he spent ‘at ye Election at Guildford three shillings and eight- 
pence’; and a good Churchman, for he gave 5s. 5d. at ‘the 
Synod,’ and 3s. 6d. at ‘ye Visitation,’ and a shilling to the 
Apparitor. And he was a very generous friend and a ready 
lender ; until the last item in the book shows why several pages 
are still blank. ‘On August 14, 1710, Sarah Blaze came to live 
with us.’ That is evidently the end; there was no more to be 
said, 
LiILLiaN C. SMYTHE. 
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GREATER LOVE. 
BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


‘Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friend. 


I, 


A THREADY chorus of war-whoops sounded from out the jungle, its 
volume, at each repetition, growing fainter and mellower with 
distance. The little band of dakaits, having wrought by its 
stolen ambush such mischief as it might, was drawing off exulting 
and triumphant. Hidden securely by the tangle of greenery, the 
foemen knew themselves to be safe from pursuit, knew that the 
baffled white men, whom they had smitten so shrewdly, must 
accept their check with what meekness they could command, and 
would have their hands full for the present, patching up their 
wounded and burying their dead. It was this knowledge that 
made the savage war-yells tingle with such insolent glee, ring 
with such mockery, such contempt. 

Tommy Burton, the political officer, stood in what a few 
moments earlier had been the foremost firing-line, with his useless 
revolver still undischarged in his hand, staring about him like 
a man in a dream. All around, the bearded Indian soldiers, 
sweating from their recent exertions, their khaki uniforms torn by 
the thorn-thickets through which their rush had been made, were 
forming up in little groups upon the jungle-smothered hill-cap 
whereon their enemy had so lately been posted. Their teeth 
glistened asthey grinned nervously atone another ; they drew breath 
with sobbing pants, but already their tongues were beginning to 
wag, discussing in raucous, falsetto speech the fight that was just 
ended. Between the soaring trunks of the forest trees the smoke 
of the rifle-fire still hung in a thin mist, the edges of which 
writhed away in slow contortions. 

Already the incidents with which the last ten minutes had 
been packed seemed to Tommy as unreal, as incredible as though 
they belonged to the memories of some former life ; the start from 
camp, made barely two hours ago in the chill of the early morning, 
was part and parcel of a very distant past, had had its being, with 

1 Copyright, 1903, by Hugh Clifford in the United States of America. 
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all other happy and light-hearted things, in a period infinitely 
remote. Since then, it seemed to Tommy, the very face of the 
earth had suffered change. It was impossible to identify the 
world in which he now stood with that other sane and wholesome 
world in which hitherto it had been good to live. 

And as he stood thus, numb and dazed, now that the need for 
action was ended, his memory was busy mechanically conjuring 
up a picture of all that had befallen, re-enacting every incident 
of the last few minutes. Walter Fairleigh and he, with Oliver 
Salmon, the newly arrived subaltern, had been walking briskly 
along the narrow jungle foot-path in single file. They had been 
stepping out with the springy gait, laughing and jesting with the 
gaieté de ceur which, in the tropics, come to even the healthiest 
of white men only with the cool fragrance and cheerfulness of the 
early morning hour. They had all three been instinct with the 
sheer joy of being alive, with the delight of drawing breath, of 
snuffing the scented forest air, of feeling the tingle of young 
blood, the rhythmic movement of tireless young limbs. The 
smal] detachment of armed natives that formed their escort had 
been tramping before and behind them, the men marching at ease 
and chatting as they went. Although the district was in a state 
of disturbance the white men had had no reason to believe that 
any party of the enemy was near at hand, wherefore a sudden spurt 
of rifle-fire, bursting with an angry crackle from the forest-clad 
hill which skirted the path some twenty yards to their right had 
taken them completely unawares. Salmon, who had been walking 
immediately in front of Tommy, had wheeled sharply round 


~ upon him with anger in his face. ‘Damn it all!’ he had cried, 


‘Can’t you take care what you are doing with your stick?’ and 
an instant later he had squatted on the ground, examining with 
interested curiosity a hole in his thigh, from which the blood was 
trickling grudgingly. While Tommy still watched him, barely 
realising what had happened, Salmon had attempted to flounder 
on to his feet again, and then had sunk back with a groan. 
‘They've winged me, the beggars!’ Tommy had heard him cry. 
Heavy firing was going on now on all sides, the dakaits 
blazing away joyously from behind the trunks of trees and the 
dense curtain of thorn-brake, while the native soldiers loosed off 
their carbines as fast as they could cram in cartridges, without 
aim or direction. The towering walls of forest that hemmed in 
the slender track hid the enemy loyally, and his hiding-places 
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were indicated only by little clouds of smoke which leaped forth 
hurriedly, stopping short with a jerk, as though arrested by the 
sound of the clanging reports. Deafened by the din, half- 
stunned by the shock, dazed and bewildered by the suddenness of 
the attack, Tommy had stood where he was, gazing about him 
with a kind of paralysis of despair at the hopeless confusion into 
which the men had been thrown by the ambush, and as he gazed 
a hideous weakness had seized him. Death, of a sudden, had 
seemed very near, inevitable, imminent, and more ghastly than 
ever he had dreamed it. One or two of the sepoys had pitched 
headlong into the scrub, some lying limp and still, others flogging 
the ground wildly with arms and legs. Their fellows were plainly 
demoralised, and a cold fear had clutched at Tommy’s heart, for 
the conviction had been on him that irreparable disaster had 
smitten the little force, and that he too was involved in its ruin. 
He had felt physically sick, and through his mind there had 
stormed a jostling crowd of sensations, new to his inexperience, 
while the chill magic of fear held him spell-bound. Then he had 
caught sight of Walter Fairleigh—the man who above all others 
was his chosen friend, the man whom he loved, admired, ‘ swore 
by’ with all a lad’s enthusiastic hero-worship—and forthwith 
every other emotion had been swallowed up by a veritable passion 
of horror and dismay. For Fairleigh had been cowering behind 
the bole of a huge tree, his face drawn and white to the lips, his 
eyes alive with terror, his empty hands clawing at nothing with 
spasmodic, nervous gropings, while he cried to the men to seek 
shelter in a voice that was tremulous and well-nigh inarticulate. 
One glance had sufficed to burn into Tommy’s perception the 
incredible truth that Walter Fairleigh, of al] men in the world— 
Walter Fairleigh, who in the pursuit of big game had given 
tokens, not once, but many times, of a reckless courage—was now, 
in this moment of supreme stress, rendered impotent and shame- 
less by ungovernable fear! ‘And am I looking like that too?’ 
Tommy had thought. Then he had turned away his eyes, loth 
to gaze longer upon a spectacle that held for him such a poignancy 
of pain, feeling that to pry into the soul of his friend, now that 
it was stripped to such pitiful nakedness, was an outrage, an 
indecency—ashamed to his very marrow to have seen what he 
had seen, and desperate suddenly, with a smarting rage that 
drove out fear, because the man whom he loved, in whom he had 
believed intensely, had failed him. And, as he turned, Salmon’s 
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voice, quivering with anger, sharp and strident with physical 
suffering, had sounded in his ears. 

‘Look at the damned coward, sneaking there behind the 
tree!’ it had cried. ‘Lead the men yourself, Burton, for God’s 
sake! Don’t wait for him!’ And the voice had broken in a splutter 
of almost hysterical imprecations. 

Those words had stung Tommy like so many whip-lashes 
laid across his face. It was horrible to him that any living soul 
should have witnessed Walter Fairleigh’s shame—the shame 
which, Tommy felt, was his own in equal measure—most horrible 
of all that that witness should be Salmon. The new subaltern’s 
forced intrusion upon their long comradeship had been resented 
by Fairleigh and Tommy alike ; they had been prejudiced against 
him from the first, and more intimate acquaintance had led them 
to write him down a cad, a bounder, and a Jew-boy. All this had 
been vividly, yet vaguely, present to Tommy’s mind as, tingling 
with rage, he had thrown himself headlong into the firing-line, 
yelling to the men in the vernacular, and by the sheer force of 
his own impetuosity had borne them forward with him, through 
those cruel thorn-thickets, in a furious charge upon the hill- 
crest whence the dakatts were firing. As they breasted the slope 
several of the men had pecked and stumbled, some to squat 
limply, some to writhe in dreadful contortions, others with arms 
and legs wide-flung in a horrible abandon ; but, Tommy’s fighting 
blood fairly up now, he had carried his men with him, straight 
at the ambushed enemy, with the blind fury of a charging bull. 
During that rush he had had no thought of his own safety, no 
fear of danger; he had recked nothing what might befall him, 
since that had happened to Walter and to him which made life 
a thing detestable. He had been possessed throughout the 
onslaught by a veritable insanity of anger, by a mad hunger for 
retaliation upon the dakaits whose attack had precipitated so 
terrible a disaster—a calamity, undreamed-of by them, beside 
which, in Tommy’s estimation,.the total blotting out of the little 
force had been as nothing! But the dakaits had clung to cover 
with their wonted skill, had drawn off into the wilderness at pre- 
cisely the right moment, and when the deserted hill-cap had been 
reached, and the delirium of action was past, Tommy stood still, 
listening to the mockery of the receding war-whoops, feeling as 
though he had dreamed an evil dream. ‘The insistent, unreal 
reality of all that had happened preyed upon him, chilling him 
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to the heart, depressing him with a cold despair, weighing him 
down with a burden of unmitigable misery. The abject fear, of 
which he had so lately been the victim, still shook him with a 
tremor which he could not restrain. That he had conquered it, 
he knew, was owing, not to any virtue of his own, but to the’shame 
and horror which had seized him when he had discovered that 
Walter Fairleigh was similarly beset. Fairleigh had come very 
near to being his ideal of all that a man should be, and behold, 
his ideal had failed him! Staggered by the blow which had thus 
been dealt him, Tommy, as he stood dazed and wretched on the 
hill-top, could take no comfort from the knowledge that he him- 
self, his first panic forgotten, had ‘ come again.’ 

Then, very slowly and reluctantly, he turned about and 
began to make his way down to the path below, back to the 
narrow world to which he belonged, back to the old life which, 
he miserably felt, could never again be quite as it had been. 


Il. 


A week had passed since the morning of the scrimmage in 
the forest—seven whole days and nights—of which each leaden- 
footed minute that had made up the waking hours seemed to 
Tommy, who had slept ill, to have crawled with torturing slowness. 
Oliver Salmon, his eyes and cheeks already flaming with fever, 
had been lifted, limp and spent, into the sag of a doolie, and had 
been carried out of camp en route for the nearest base hospital. 
This had happened six days earlier, and since then Tommy Burton 
and Walter Fairleigh had been alone, terribly alone, left to 
make the best they might of an embarrassing téte-d-téte which 
was like the mocking wraith of their former honest comradeship. 
And during all this dreary time the one subject that was upper- 
most in both their minds had not been so much as named between 
them. It is the habit of the men of the outskirts, when such an 
incident as the brush with the dakaits has broken the dead 
monotony of their days, to discuss the thing endlessly, to fight 
and re-fight the ‘scrap’ in imagination, to canvass, this way and 
that, its countless might-have-beens. Burton and Fairleigh both 
knew this, and their avoidance of the topic, the silence concerning 
it which each kept by unspoken compact with the other, told, 
more eloquently than words, how heavy was their consciousness 
that their world had gone woefully awry. 
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Tommy had threshed the matter out in his own mind over 
and over again, constantly, ceaselessly, with dreary reiteration. 
The facts were there, damning and stubborn; there was no 
twisting them into such guise that they should be made capable 
of bearing some other interpretation. There was no blinking the 
truth: Walter Fairleigh, in the face of all his previous splendid 
record, had shown the white feather, had ‘funked’ shamelessly, 
past all forgiveness, in the hour of trial. No one of the three 
white men had ever been under fire before, and the experience, 
when endured for the first time, holds many curious and unpleasant 
sensations calculated to search the soul of the bravest, and to 
make him conscious of hitherto unsuspected weaknesses. Tommy, 
fresh from this ordeal, for all he had, in the end, carried himself 
manfully, knew enough now to be convinced that the proverbial 
man ‘who does not know what fear is’ has no existence save in 
the popular fancy, and that if such a one did or could exist he 
would of necessity be a singularly stupid person, devoid alike of 
mind, soul, and the very rudiments of an imagination. Tommy 
knew what fear was, he told himself—none better! He had felt 
it in all its raw crudeness on that fatal morning when the sudden 
outburst of rifle-fire had clanged from the underwood, bringing 
him with a jerk out of his careless light-heartedness into a raging 
turmoil of strenuous emotions. For a minute or two—for how 
long exactly he did not know—he had been the most abject 
coward alive, and when at last he had rushed forward and taken 
a grip of the men, he had been driven by the goad of a private 
pain that made him reckless, not by such courage as heroes use. 
He felt no pride in the little that he had done, because he knew 
that the deed, such as it was, belonged by rights, not to him, but 
to Walter Fairleigh. After all, he had been as ‘ badly funked’ 
as Fairleigh—for a time—and the only difference between man 
and man, he thought, lay in the fact that fear, which was 
universal, affected various people in sundry fashions. Some it 
quickened and stimulated ; some it paralysed, as it had paralysed 
him and Fairleigh, though for longer or shorter periods in 
individual cases. And, seemingly, it acted with strange caprice, 
for Walter in the past had given unmistakable proofs of courage, 
and Tommy still clung to the belief that his friend was at bottom 
afar braver man than he. Yet this sudden, this dismal failure— 
how account for it? Dimly Tommy felt that it must be due to 
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some enigmatical, psychological crook in Walter’s nature, a puzzle 
to which the former was for ever seeking the key. 

He reviewed again and again all the facts concerning his friend’s 
past achievements of which his recollection held the record. He 
recalled how he had seen Walter insist upon following up a 
wounded gawr, the terrible wild buffalo of eastern Asia, .which 
had already charged him twice; how he had refused to give the 
brute’s injuries time to stiffen, and how coolly he had awaited and 
repelled itssavage onslaught. Tommy remembered, too, how, at the 
time of the trouble down at Prang Damit the year before, Walter 
had faced an insolent and more than half-rebellious population for 
weeks together, unsupported by any sufficient force, with perfect 
nerve, and had bluffed the hectoring chiefs into complete sub- 
mission by the sheer weight of his unmoved courage. The 
natives told many stories of the way in which Fairleigh had chaffed 
his enemies, jesting, as it were, in the very face of death, and how 
his gay unconcern had inspired his opponents with the belief that 
this calm young white man must surely have something at his 
back of which they were unaware. On that occasion, at any rate, 
Walter, standing almost alone, had looked death quite steadily 
between the eyes, day after day, night after night, and had never 
so much as shown a sign of flinching. He had proved then that 
he possessed high courage, courage of the most difficult kind for 
a man to command—the courage which can sit still and wait, that 
does not grow cold with the suspense of inaction, that owes 
nothing to momentary excitement, that requires neither en- 
thusiasm nor romance to quicken and stimulate it. The memory 
of these things recurred to Tommy now, and he felt, as he had 
always felt, that in similar circumstances he would not be able to 
play the man half so triumphantly. Pondering upon Fairleigh’s 
past record, it was almost ludicrous to look upon him as a coward, 
a poltroon; but how then account for the ghastly fiasco of a 
week ago? The picture of Walter Fairleigh cowering behind the 
tree, every line of his figure eloquent of fear, haunted him 
persistently, and gradually, dimly, gropingly, Tommy began to 
lay hold upon something in the nature of an explanation. Both 
when pursuing the buffalo and when facing a hostile countryside 
Fairleigh had been prepared, forewarned. In each case he had 
known every aspect of the danger to which he was exposed, had 
been able to forecast its risks, to steel his heart against its every 
contingercy, to hold himself in readiness, to get his nerves 
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thoroughly under control, to be completely on his guard. And, 
given this grace of preparation, Walter had acquitted himself 
splendidly. But the ambush had been unexpected, sudden; the 
danger had burst upon the little force without an instant’s warning, 
like a thunderbolt hurled from a cloudless sky ; not a second had 
been allowed in which to steel the heart, control the nerves, and 
the result had been what it had been. 

Yes, Fairleigh had been guilty of cowardice, gross, shameless, 
unsubdued, but it had been the cowardice of a moment, born of a 
shock which had thrown him off his balance, had held him in 
temporary thrall, body and soul; and to Tommy, grown suddenly 
introspective, it seemed that his own failure differed from that of 
his friend, not in kind or in degree, but simply in the fortuitous 
circumstance of its duration. Salmon’s stinging words, added to the 
appalling spectacle of Walter utterly unmanned, had put a period 
to Tommy’s surrender to fear ; but the fear had been there, para- 
lysing and besetting, and he had given way to it as completely 
until a force outside himself had taken hold of him and driven him 
forward. Tommy could not feel that there was anything to choose 
between his own conduct and that of his friend ; and was the latter’s 
momentary seizure to weigh against years of tried and patient 
courage, to obliterate in an instant all the record of Walter’s 
heroic struggle to conquer an innate weakness, against all the tre- 
mendous self-repression which must have been needed to make 
his past acts of daring a possibility ? 

Lying on his mat in the little mess-hut which he shared with 
Fairleigh, Tommy Burton revolved these things in his mind, 
making pretence to read the while as an excuse for the silence 
which had fallen as a curtain between him and his friend. As he 
had now taught himself to understand the matter, Walter's lapse 
amounted to little more than a prolonged sta7t, such as robs the 
strongest momentarily of control over mind and limb. He could 
not doubt that Walter—given the one essential of time—would 
have ‘come again,’ would have acted once more with all his 
old coolness and dash. But time, alas! had been denied, the 
golden opportunity had been let slip, and that minute or two of 
weakness, if the secret leaked out, would suffice to brand Fairleigh 
for all the days of his life. Tommy was convinced that he now 
judged the matter rightly, that he had fathomed the whole 
problem, that he, at least, completely understood ; but how could 
he hope to make others see as he saw, and would that clearness of 
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vision, that leniency of judgment ever have been his but for the 
fact that he too had shared Walter’s weakness, had felt the grip of 
fear about his heart, and for more seconds than he cared to count 
had stood shaking and impotent, in dread of imminent death ? 
That which was utterly convincing to him, that which seemed at 
once an explanation and an extenuation, would be scouted by 
others as arrant nonsense: for Tommy knew that men are wont to 
judge their fellows on the bald facts, without seeking to get at the 
psychological complications behind them, and prize nothing so highly 
as mere brute courage, despise nothing so much as the lack of it. 
Tommy longed to speak to Fairleigh of his trouble, to tell him that 
one living being, at any rate, understood and was ready to absolve 
him, since tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner. But the fact 
that what had befallen stood unconfessed between them, added to 
the shy awkwardness of the young Englishman even with his closest 
friend, his hatred of a scene, and his shame at seeming to be 
betrayed into anything resembling sentimentality, all combined to 
hold him dumb ; wherefore, as the lagging days crept by, no word 
was spoken, the breach between the youngsters grew wider, and 
their forced companionship became hourly more embarrassing. 


III. 


A little convoy straggled into camp, the sweating coolies dump- 
ing down their loads with grunts of satisfaction, the escort of 
native soldiers standing around in their stained khaki uniforms, 
leaning on their rifles, and exchanging news of the outside world 
with the crowd of sepoys and camp-followers gathered about 
them. A soiled canvas mail-bag was carried into the mess-hut, 
and as soon as directions had been given for the housing of the 
stores brought in by the convoy, and the billeting of the new 
arrivals, Burton and Fairleigh fell to sorting out their letters. 
There were a few parcels of newspapers and magazines, a book or 
two, some precious bundles of home-letters—the best and most 
perfect gift that ever the exile knows—half a dozen long 
envelopes containing instructions or formal information as to 
stores despatched, a dozen local news-sheets, and a handful of 
private letters franked ‘On Service.’ Burton and Fairleigh, each 
bearing an armful of his correspondence, retired to their sleeping- 
mats, and fell to the rending of envelopes and the devouring of 
letters in an absorbed silence. It was Tommy’s practice to save his 
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home-letters to the very end, and therefore he began by examining 
the less interesting piles whose envelopes bore local post-marks. 
One, two, three, four of these he opened, glanced at, read a line or 
two, and tossed aside, but the fifth riveted his attention. It was in 
the well-known scrawl of John Thurston, the man who held the 
post of District Officer in the little up-country station whither the 
wounded Salmon had been sent. It was dated a day or two 
earlier, and ran as follows : 


My dear Tommy,—I am sending this up by the convoy which starts at day- 
break. We are hustling things all we can down here, and ought to have four 
decent columns in the field to co-operate with your fellows by the end of the 
month. Until then, I fancy, you will have to sit tight ; but old Stiggings who is 
here, and very much the busy worker—you know his winning way—is sending 
you detailed instructions, he tells me, by this mail. When the time comes for 
scrapping I very much fear that I shall be out of it, stuck down here doing 
nothing but base-work, which is a sell; but I am trying my damnedest to get put 
on to one of the columns as political officer. You, anyway, will be in the thick 
of the fun—you always were one of the lucky ones; so if 1 am not there, rub it 
into the worthy dakaits with my love, and make the little beggars sit up 
and snort. You owe them one in the eye on your own account for ambushing 
you the other day. 

That reminds me. Salmon got in here all right, and Seaton is as pleased 
with his wounded thigh as a child with a new toy. He says the bullet-hole is 
‘quite beautiful.’ Salmon had pretty high fever on him when he came in, and 
he talked the most awful rot to Seaton and the hospital dressers both then and 
later when he came to after the chloroform. He did the same when old 
Stiggings went to see him. I was present, and longed to give the bounder the 
kicking he deserved, in spite of his game leg. After that Mrs. Arthur and Mrs. 
Grant undertook to nurse him, and he talked to them too; so now, as you may 
imagine, the yarn is all over the place. He is full of a cock-and-bull story about 
Fairleigh, of all men—utter bosh, of course. He swears that Fairleigh funked 
badly when the dakaits went for you; thathe got behind a tree himself, tried to 
call the men off, and played the fool generally. Of course, anyone who knows 
Fairleigh (and Salmon) doesn’t need to be told that this is about as bad a lie as 
they make; but that cad Salmon has been gassing to every soul he has seen since 
he was brought in, and now the thing has contrived to make its way even into 
old Stiggings’s understanding, and nothing can prise the notion that there ‘ must 
be something in it’ out of that thick skull of his. I would have written to 
Fairleigh myself, but it seemed like an insult, so I pass it on to you instead ; and 
do, for God’s sake, do something to put a stop once for all to this woman’s tattle. 
You know how a story of this sort clings—how it sticks to a man for all his 
service, unless it is squashed right on the nail. Now that that bounder Salmon 
—the chap always was an outsider of the most outrageous breed—has gone and 
made all this mess, and old Stiggings is sticking his nose into it, it just has to 
be wiped up and the sooner the better; so wade in like a good fellow, and put 


matters square again. Keep your tail up. With heaps of luck, Yours always, 
JOHN THURSTON. 


Tommy read this letter through twice with a heavy heart, 
and then passed on to the perusal of the rest of his corre- 
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spondence; but Thurston’s news rose up again and again, like 
an obscuring mist, between his understanding and the scribbled 
pages, and even home-letters were powerless to lure his mind 
away from the one absorbing subject that engrossed his every 
faculty. So Salmon had been talking—talking like the babbling 
Jew-boy that he was! He had not contented himself with ‘ firing 
in’ an official report (in the circumstances some men might have 
thought themselves bound in duty to do that, no matter how 
odious the task might be), but must needs yarn at large 
about Fairleigh, well pleased, doubtless, as small natures are wont 
to be, to discover flaws in those who are their moral superiors. 
So at least thought Tommy Burton, musing in bitterness over 
‘the mess that must be wiped up.’ And what a messit was! An 
official report might or might not have been treated seriously ; 
but it had got beyond that, for with Salmon gossiping with the 
women, ‘ gassing’ to the native dressers, and making a cad and a 
beast of himself in every conceivable way, the story must by now 
have become a thing of public notoriety no longer to be shirked 
or blinked. Tommy had half-expected something of the sort, but 
the immensity of the disaster, now that it had actually befallen, 
overwhelmed him, and the sting of it all lay in the fact that, 
curse him though he might, Salmon had in the main spoken 
only the ugly, naked truth as he understood it! 

It was not until after the lights had been put out, and the 
two men were settling down to sleep, each on his mat at opposite 
sides of the little mess-hut, that Tommy at last broached the 
subject of the letter to his friend. 

‘ Fairleigh,’ he said, and even to his own ears his voice in the 
darkness sounded strange and harsh. ‘I got a letter from 
Thurston to-day.’ 

‘Did you?’ said Fairleigh. Tommy fancied that his voice, 
too, was constrained and unnatural. 

‘Salmon has been talking—talking all over the shop.’ 

‘What about ?’ 

‘ About the fight.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

Tommy tried-again. 

‘Upon my soul, that chap is a bounder!’ he exclaimed. 

‘He is all that,’ Fairleigh assented. 

‘He has sent in an official report, of course. I felt sure he 
would do that.’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘But he has been talking at large too, to the doctor, to the 
dressers, to Mrs. Arthur and Mrs. Grant.’ 

‘Has he? What has he been saying?’ Tommy could hear 
Walter breathing hard and tugging at his extinguished pipe with 
all his might. 

‘For God’s sake, man, don’t make it harder than it is already,’ 
cried Tommy, jerking himself into a sitting posture on his mat, 
and speaking with a passionate ring in his voice. ‘You must 
know what he has been saying.’ 

‘I am not sure that I do. You had better tell me,’ said 
Fairleigh chillingly. 

‘He says that you funked, then, if you want to know; that 
you got behind a tree, and tried to call the men off; that you 
wouldn’t lead them ; that you showed the white feather.’ 

There was a silence, and then Fairleigh spoke suddenly. 
‘Did you see me?’ he asked, and his voice choked in the 
darkness. 

Then Tommy Burton told one of the few deliberate lies of 
his life. ‘No,’ he said huskily, ‘I didn’t see you.’ 

Again silence fell upon the hut, a silence broken only by the 
hard breathing of the two men and by the ticking of the jungle- 
insects in the forest without the camp. 

‘You are a good little beggar, Tommy, as staunch and as 
loyal as they make ’em,’ said Walter presently. ‘ But—but 
you are a poor liar. So you saw too, did you?’ 

Once more the silence fell heavily, and Tommy could hear 
his friend refilling his pipe. Presently the flare of a match lit 
up his drawn, fixed face, the light cast from below painting it with 
tints ghastly as those of a corpse. Some men would smoke 
tobacco, from sheer force of habit, even on the rack; Walter 
Fairleigh was one of them. 

‘We've been good pals, you and I, Tommy,’ he said at last, 
‘and we've seen times together, good and bad. That is all ended 
now, like everything else. Don’t interrupt, old man; talking 
won't mend it. I don’t suppose that there ever were two men, 
thrown together in a God-forgotten cranny of the world as we 
have been, with only their two selves for company, and with 
nothing to break the blank monotony of it alJ, who hit it off 
much better than we have done.’ 

‘They could not have got on better, said Tommy, with 
conviction. 
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‘I know; and that means that we have given each other, well, 
say, fifty per cent. of our confidence, which is about a hundred 
times more than one friend usually gives another. But even 
when a man is closest to you there is always the little hard ring 
of self fencing you about ; the impassable barrier which encircles 
each soul, walls in the appalling solitude of each individual 
identity, the barrier that nothing can win through. I have felt 
it, have brought up sheer against it, scores of times, even with 
you, Tommy; and I have always known more than a bit of the 
ugly secrets which in my case it guarded. One of these—the 
worst, I hope and believe—is out now, a secret no longer. It is 
that Iam a funkstick! Don’t interrupt, Tommy, don’t perjure 
yourself unnecessarily ; let us call things by their right names 
for once. Do you think that I don’t know? Do you think that 
I haven’t known it all along?’ 

‘But Walter,’ Tommy protested vehemently, ‘your pluck has 
been proverbial. You have given proofs, any number of times. 
You have never shown a trace of the white feather in all your life 
until—until , 

‘I know!’ interrupted Fairleigh savagely. ‘I know! What 
rot it allis! I tell you that I have known myself for an arrant 
coward any time these ten years past ; only the occasion has been 
wanting to convince others of that which I already knew. Now 
the occasion has come.’ 

Again the silence fell. 

‘You remember the Vardons?’ Walter presently resumed. 
‘ But of course you do; we have spoken of them scores of times. 
And you remember Elsie Vardon ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tommy, ‘I remember Elsie Vardon.’ 

‘ We have not spoken of her so much.’ 

‘No,’ echoed Tommy huskily, ‘we have not spoken of her 
so much.’ 

‘ Well, I am letting you into all my secrets to-night, so I may 
as well tell you this one too. Elsie and I had meant to marry 
one another some day. That is all ended now too, I suppose, like 
everything else.’ 

‘Do you mean that you were actually engaged ?’ asked Tommy, 
who still, seemingly, found it difficult to command his voice. 

‘Yes. We were waiting to break it to her people until I had 
got my company. It was bound to be a blow to them, you see, 
any way; but I could have come forward with a trifle less indecency 
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then, as I had a good chance of getting my step with barely six 
years’ service, and so should have been pretty safe to command 
the Regiment, if I did nothing better.’ Already, unconsciously, he 
spoke in the past tense. 

‘But you weren’t engaged to her when we were home together 
on leave ?’ 

‘No; not regularly. But you remember how I ran ‘down to 
Craddock to say Good-bye to the Vardons a day or two before 
we sailed? Well, I spoke to her then.’ 

‘I see,’ said Tommy, more huskily than ever. 

‘Oh, Tommy boy, you don’t know what a saint, what a little 
brick that girl is!’ cried Walter, his voice in the darkness 
vibrating with the intensity of his enthusiasm. ‘She always was 
worlds too good for me, or for any man; but you can’t think how 
many tight places the thought of her has pulled me through! I 
should have been shown up scores of times, . . . but for her, but 
for what the memory of her made of me! Down at Prang Damit 
I—the real J—was in a shuddering funk every hour of the day and 
night; but Elsie, in spirit, was at my elbow all the while, and I 
was playing to the gallery, the gallery of which she was the sole 
occupant ; and so I brought the thing off—in spite of myself! I 
got kudos for that, but it wasn’t mine by rights. It was hers, 
every bit of it, and I knew it, if nobody else did. It was the same 
with big-game shooting. I had always plenty of time—time in 
which to remember Elsie and what she would have had me do, 
time in which to feel her close beside me, making a man of me, 
bless her! And fellows thought that I was a good-plucked ’un, 
thanks to her—even you thought so who knew me better than 
most ; but I never had any illusions on the subject. And then in 
that beastly little scrap the other morning I hadn’t a second in 
which to think of anything except my own infernal skin, and for 
once the real J came uppermost and made an indecent exhibition 
of itself.’ : 

‘It wasn’t your real self,’ said Tommy loyally, though the 
words cost him much. ‘Your real self was the man who faced 
his fears squarely, and beat them every time till . . . The brush 
with the dakaits doesn’t count. It was a chance, an accident. 
You hadn’t time to come out—not the real self in you. You 
hadn’t time!’ 

‘Thank you, Tommy,’ said Walter gratefully, but his tone had 
in it no conviction, no throb of relief. The movement of the 
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glow cast from his pipe-bowl upon the darkness showed that he 
was shaking his head in lugubrious despair. 

‘What do you mean to do?’ asked Tommy, after a long pause. 

‘Do? What is there left for me to do? Ishan’t send in 
my papers, though I mayn’t be fit to hold the King’s commission. 
I shall ask for a Court of Inquiry, and shall make as good a fight 
of it as I can, as every man must do when he is fighting for his 
life. Then, in the fulness of time, I shall be “ broken” decently 
and according to Cocker and the King’s Regulations, as many a 
better and a worse man than I has been broken before me.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tommy meditatively, ‘I suppose you must apply 
for an inquiry—that there is no other way out of it. It is the 
soundest thing you can do.’ 

‘Quite. And if one has to go under, one may as well do it in 
order and with due ceremony. Salmon will have got thoroughly 
into practice for telling that pretty story of his by that time,’ 
said Fairleigh, with a spiritless attempt to treat his tragedy 
lightly. 

‘Damn him!’ cried Tommy, with hearty emphasis. 

‘Damn him by all manner of means, but his evidence will 
serve to damn me first. He will cook my hash right enough, and 
that, I suppose, is all that the beggar wants.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that. Courts of this kind are very chary 
of bringing in a verdict of “Guilty.” Besides, Salmon will have 
prejudiced his case badly by blabbling about it to Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. If he had behaved like anyone else, and had just sent in 
an official report, he would have been far more dangerous. He is 
your junior to begin with ; they know that he made a row about 
having to serve under you; and now he has played the cad for all 
the world to see. His part of the business will look uncommon 
ugly in the eyes of any board they may appoint.’ 

‘Yes—perhaps,’ admitted Fairleigh dubiously. ‘But any 
stick is good enough to flog a coward with. Besides, he won’t be 
the only witness.’ 

‘They won’t call native evidence,’ said Tommy quickly. 
‘ They never do in cases where a white man is concerned. It is 
bad for discipline. I bet you anything you like that not a single 
one of the men is examined. Even if they were called they 
wouldn’t give you away.’ 

‘I wonder. But, Tommy, you'll have to give evidence.’ 

‘Yes.’ 
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‘And you'll have to tell the truth too, mind,’ said Fairleigh 
excitedly, almost savagely. ‘You'll be on oath. You won't be 
able to lie then, as you lied just now tome. God bless you for 
it, though it wasn’t any sort of use.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Tommy, with a catch in his voice. ‘ Yes, 
God help me, I shall have to tell the truth—as I know it!’ 

And after that the silence of the night fell and remained un- 
broken till the dawning of the day. 


aN, 


The conversation in the darkness which, mercifully hiding the 
faces of the speakers, had rendered Walter’s confessions and con- 
fidences unwontedly easy to make, drew the two friends together 
closer than ever before. On the morrow, though the sense of 
catastrophe still weighed upon them, depressing their spirits and 
robbing life of its spring, its joyousness, the unendurable con- 
straint which had made of the past week a veritable nightmare 
had vanished. Each went about his work with a certain mechanical 
energy, but neither tried now to spin out the hours that could 
thus be occupied because he dreaded to find himself alone with 
his friend. Instead the old familiar comradeship was renewed 
with more than its ancient strength, with an intimacy greater 
than of yore, for Walter, now that the flood-gates of his reserve 
had been once flung wide, was able to talk openly of all that he had 
hoped, of all that he had dreamed and longed for, of all that he had 
‘so nearly won, of all that he deemed he had lost hopelessly through 
one moment of fear and weakness. And Tommy, who believed him- 
self to be tasting all the bitterness of the world, listened patiently 
and with understanding, although many of Walter’s confidences 
hurt him badly. He had lain awake, tossing on his mat, till the 
daybreak thrust long grey fingers into the tumble-down mess-hut 
and the bugle blew a discordant reveille through the camp, and 
during all those lonely, silent hours he had been torn by pain and 
doubt. The thought of Elsie Vardon had been with him first ; for 
little by little, imperceptibly, almost unknown to him, the dream 
of her had crept into his heart till her girlish figure had become 
the centre round which all things revolved, the beginning and the 
end of the life which for him had been made cleaner and more 
honest by the memory of her purity. The extent to which the 
thought and hope of her had come to fill his horizon had never 
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been realised until Walter’s words had suddenly shattered the 
aerial castle ir. which he had placed her; but now he knew that 
these things had become for him the very soul of life, that lack- 
ing them existence were a dead, unhappy waste. At first the 
sheer pain of it numbed and absorbed him; he was conscious 
only of a great self-pity because the best gift of God (for such he 
held it) had been denied to him. He was very young, and the 
loss seemed irreparable. He was too inexperienced to know how 
quickly the deepest love-wounds heal for the most of men, how 
very easily so many broken hearts are mended, and it seemed to 
him, lying wide-eyed in the darkness, that life, or all of life that 
mattered, was ended for him here and now. He could never love 
anyone like that again (here once more spoke youth and in- 
experience); and, mourning over the extinction of his own 
farthing dip, he fancied that the sun’s light had failed in the 
heavens. 

But very soon his mind fitted itself into the new groove, and 
he began to make terms with the inevitable. It never so much 
as occurred to him that Walter’s disgrace might mean his own 
opportunity. Elsie Vardon was still the ideal that his fancy had 
painted her, and her love once given to his friend, he felt con- 
vinced that that gift was made for all time. She had chosen 
Walter, preferring him before his fellows; she loved him, and this 
knowledge invested the matter of Walter’s welfare with a new 
and tremendous importance. No man lived who could be found 
worthy of Elsie Vardon, Tommy thought, yet if Fairleigh had 
been all that a week earlier Tommy had dreamed him he had been 
less unworthy than the vast majority of the men he knew. And 
even now, with that ugly blemish on his fair repute, was he not a 
better man than Tommy, a better man than ninety per cent. of 
his fellows’? And did it matter much what he was since Elsie 
loved him, and Tommy knew him to be one well fitted to love 
and cherish her ? 

Tommy’s talk with his friend had left him more convinced 
than ever that Walter, let his faults be what they might, 
approximated more nearly to the hero of his imagination than to 
the poltroon who had disgraced himself on that terrible morning. 
Tommy had idealised him, of course, and knew now that this 
was so; but he felt that he was sure of him, could vouch for his 
soundness at bottom, and since Elsie loved him, since her 
happiness was bound up in his, did aught else matter? Tommy 
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had never spoken a word to her of love, though he had dreamed 
that that word would one day be spoken. She would never know 
how he had loved her, Fairleigh too would never guess; yet was 
it not in his power to save her and him from heavy sorrow? He, 
to all intents and purposes, since Salmon had prejudiced his case, 
was the only witness against his friend, against Elsie’s lover, 
which the Court would call. It was over this knowledge that 
Tommy fought out his bitterest struggle. 

‘Yes, God help me, I must tell the truth—as I know it! he 
had said, and now ‘ What is truth?’ he asked, as hopelessly, as 
little mirthfully as ‘jesting Pilate’ himself, like him addressing 
his question to the living God. 


For truth is this to thee, and that to me, 
And truth, or clothed or naked, let it be! 


he thought. It seemed to him that, in the light of the full 
understanding of his friend’s blended strength and weakness 
which he alone possessed, something very near to the abstract 
truth had been revealed; yet how make that truth, as he saw it, 
plain to others? For this, the essential truth, was none the less 
truth clothed and draped, while truth, mother-naked, as those 
would judge it who did not really know, was still the truth, 
damning and terrible, although, he miserably felt, it was by no 
means the whole truth. The impossibility of putting Fairleigh’s 
case before his judges in such a fashion that they should see it, 
as Tommy was convinced he saw it, aright, was patent, and during 
the long watches of the night Tommy tossed restlessly upon his 
mat, wondering what he could do. Then, just before the dawn, an 


- idea came to him, and as he turned it over in his mind, his cheek 


was flushed by the glow that comes with the magnanimity of a 
splendid self-immolation. It was for Elsie’s sake, and for her sake 
nothing was too hard; moreover, he would be fulfilling his duty 
and telling the truth—as he knew it! 

And so, with the breaking day, peace came to Tommy Burton. 


V. 


Another week crawled away, and then once more a convoy 
straggled into camp. In command of it came an officer to relieve 
Fairleigh, so as to set him at liberty to attend the sittings of the 
Court of Inquiry for which he had applied. Mr. Burton, the 
orders stated, could not be spared from his post, as in time of 
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trouble a political officer possessed of local knowledge cannot 
easily be replaced. Mr. Burton, therefore, must send in a 
written statement for the information of the Court. Tommy had 
foreseen this, but he was glad that his anticipations had been 
fulfilled. His written statement, unknown to Fairleigh, was 
ready, and Fate was making smooth the path which’ he had 
determined to tread. 

Walter left the camp next morning, and Tommy bore him 
company a mile or two upon his way. Then they parted with a 
firm hand-grip and a few words, each looking into the other’s eyes 
with a new-born gravity, and some foreknowledge, perhaps, that 
they would never meet again. 

‘Remember, you have promised to breathe no word of all this 
trouble in your letters to Miss Vardon until the Court has brought 
in its finding,’ were almost the last words that Tommy spoke. 
‘ Remember that, and keep your pecker up. You'll come out on . 
the top all right.’ 

‘Not I!’ said Walter stolidly. This parting with his friend 
—the one man who understood and to some extent forgave— 
seemed to him like the weighing of the last anchor that still held 
him to the old life. Ahead lay a sea of darkness, upon which for 
the remainder of his days he would drift and toss a human 
derelict. 

‘Keep a stiff upper lip, old man, and don’t give yourself away,’ 
said Tommy, his slang covering more deep feeling than he knew 
what to do with. ‘Good-bye, and good luck go with you!’ 

‘Good-bye, Tommy,’ said Walter huskily. ‘You've been a 
brick. Whatever happens you’ve helped me tremendously all 
these days. But remember, you’ve made a promise too—to tell 
the truth.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tommy, as he turned to go. ‘To tell the truth.’ 
And so they separated. 

And in the mail-bags with Fairleigh’s escort went Tommy’s 
official statement, and this is how it read: 


Banat Camp, April 15, 19—. 

Sir,—In accordance with instructions received, I have the honour to make the 
following statement for the information of the Court of Inquiry applied for by 
Lieutenant Fairleigh, concerning the action which took place on the 1st instant. 

2. We left Lepas at 6.30 a.m. on that day, with fifty men of the —th Native 
Infantry, the party being under the command of Lieutenant Fairleigh, with 
Lieutenant Salmon as second in command. I accompanied the force as political 
officer. 
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3. At about 7.30 A.M. a succession of volleys was fired into us by the enemy 
posted in thick thorn-scrub on a hill some twenty yards to our right flank. Isaw 
Lieutenant Salmon fall at the first volley. He seemed to think that I had struck 
him with my stick, and he shouted in a very excited manner. None of us had 
ever been under fire before, the attack was very sudden, and we were taken com- 
pletely by surprise. Speaking for myself, I am obliged to admit that the shock of 
the attack bewildered and unnerved me. Iremember standing quite still, looking 
about me, hardly understanding what had happened, and I confess that I was 
afraid. I caught sight of Lieutenant Fairleigh at this moment, but after what I 
have had to admit concerning my own sensations, I think the Court will under- 
stand that I was not ina condition to form any opinion as to the behaviour of others. 
After that, I believe, I ran forward to where the men were firing, and we all 
made our way through the thorn jungle to the top of the hill, which the dakaits 
made no attempt to hold. During this advance I did not see Lieutenant . 
Fairleigh. The underwood was very dense, and it is quite possible that he may 
have taken part in the charge without my seeing him. 

4. I have known Lieutenant Fairleigh for the last three or four years, 
and I have always had good reason to believe him té be a man of high 
courage. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS BARRINGTON BURTON, 
Political Officer attached to A Column. 


Tommy had read this statement through more than once 
before he signed it, and as he read he had winced as though the 
words hurt him. At the last, however, he had scrawled his name 
at its foot with a firm pen, and had watched the convoy which 
bore the mail-bag containing it pass out of camp almost without 
a pang, and with barely so much as a strangled wish to recall it. 
After all, he thought, it was the truth; he had been frightened, 
badly frightened, and who was he to judge of the conduct of 
others? Besides, it was the only way in which the Court could 
be brought to the one conclusion which (or so Tommy persuaded 
himself) was the true finding concerning Walter Fairleigh. And 
what did it matter if it entailed the sacrifice of himself, and his 
reputation for the virtue which all men prize above aught else? 
Nothing mattered very much now, Tommy thought, except the 
happiness of a girl far away across the seas—happiness which was 
bound up in that of his friend, and in which Tommy himself 
could never have a share. 

The Court of Inquiry held its sittings in private, acquitted 
Walter Fairleigh, and furnished a confidential report recom- 
mending that Salmon should be severely reprimanded. His allega- 
tions, the Court declared, had broken down hopelessly, the only 
unprejudiced witness having himself admitted that he was too 
much under the influence of fear to be able tojudge of the conduct 
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of those about him, and there being no shred of evidence, beyond : 
Salmon’s bare statement, to show that Fairleigh had belied on © 
this occasion the reputation which he had already won. The fact ~ 
that Salmon had been wounded, and was presumably beside | 
himself with pain, was urged in extenuation of his action in 7 
bringing so serious a charge upon such flimsy grounds, and the 7 
Court reminded its superiors that ‘Mr. Burton was present ina © 
civil capacity, and that taking an active part in the engagement ~ 
formed no portion of his duty.’ The Court made mention, too, of the 7 
statements concerning Tommy’s dash and boldness volunteered © 
by Salmon and Fairleigh alike, but they preferred to accept the | 
youngster’s own version, partly because it afforded them an easy | 
escape from the performance of an unpleasant duty, partly © 
because, to the military mind, lack of courage in a mere civilian * 
is a matter of slight importance, and partly because they could © 
not conceive of a man gratuitously ‘ giving himself away’ in this | 
fashion in any circumstances that could present themselves to — 
their imaginations unless he were impelled to do so by remorseful ~ 
conscience. 

Walter Fairleigh had protested furiously against Tommy’s | 
self-accusations, but the Court had smiled at his generous | 
enthusiasm, and had calmly refused to listen. Even when he © 
was publicly and triumphantly acquitted he did not wholly © 
understand the grounds upon which the Court had acted, but he 4 
promised himself that he would ‘ have it out with Tommy’ when ~ 
chance next threw them into each other’s company. The oppor- 
tunity, however, never came, for, during the troubles that followed, ~ 
Tommy Burton, exposing himself with wanton recklessness in the 
foremost firing-line (where, as political officer, he had no sort of 
business to be), rolled over suddenly into the under-scrub with a 
dakatt’s bullet through his skull, and so passed onward to put | 
his anxious query ‘ What is truth ?’ to God upon His judgment- 
seat. 











